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“I will never 
say anybody's 
better than 
me. Those 
words will 
never come 
out of my 
mouth.” 


BY TIM KEQWN 
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49 MLB 2016 
Now batting for Major League Baseball, the best 
crop of rising stars in a generation. 


50 BETTER, FASTER, YOUNGER 

Baseball, now a young man’s game, is going 
through a renaissance—and we've got 

the numbers to prove it. BY PETER KEATING 


54 #SORRYNOTSORRY 
Love him, hate him—or love to hate him: Bryce 
Harper is out to change the sport. BY TIM KEOWN 


66 WHAT STAYS IN VEGAS 
Kris Bryant is a superstar in the making—just like 
his father planned it. BY ROBERT SANCHEZ 


76 SCOTT BORAS WILL SAVE YOU NOW 

The superagent is on a crusade to protect the 
careers of his pitchers, including Jose Fernandez. 
But is it good for baseball? BY SAM MILLER 


84 LOCKEDIN 
Young, cheap and friggin’ awesome, the Mets’ 
Staff is the ultimate value play. BY DAN SZYMBORSKI 


87 POWER RANKINGS 
We forecast the seasons and standings of every 
club, from top (Cubs) to bottom (Phillies). 


96 THE PICKS ARE IN! 
MVP, Cy Young, World Series champ? We've got all 
the answers. Just don’t hold us to ‘em. 
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18 BOOMING SOONER Our experts debate the 
NBA ceiling of Wooden favorite Buddy Hield. 

BY CARL CARCHIA 

20 CHAOS KILLS Breaking down the predictable 
unpredictability of March Madness. 

BY JORDAN BRENNER AND PETER KEATING 

24 DESIGNING A DYNASTY But seriously: How the 
heck do the UConn women do this? Three former 
stars weigh in. BY MECHELLE VOEPEL 

26 METHOD TO THE MADNESS In the Final Four, 
does talent or experience matter more? 

BY SCOTT VAN PELT AND JAY WILLIAMS 

42 ZOOM Who's the leader of the club? Miggy 
meets Mickey as Miguel Cabrera visits Disney. 

44 “AMI THAT BAD A GUY?” Clips star center 
DeAndre Jordan opens up about free agency and, 
of course, free throws. BY SAM ALIPOUR 


NL rookie of the 
year Kris Bryant 
has the Cubs 
dreaming of 1908. 


COLUMNS 


12 NUMBERS 

Why some March 
underdogs still don’t 
get asked to dance. 
BY PETER KEATING 


DON'T MISS 


28 DREW BREES 
HAS A DREAM HE’D 
LIKE TO SELL YOU 
The Saints QB is the 
face of a nutrition 
empire, but is it really 
pushing false hope? 
BY MINA KIMES. 
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DLLECTION BY STITCHED, 


BEHIND THE PAGES 


Dashing 
Basher 


Senior writer Tim Keown on Bryce 
Harper's cover photo shoot: “When 
someone suggested he would be a 
good candidate to model Yves Saint 
Laurent, Bryce’s face lit up. ‘Oh, man,’ 
he said. ‘That would be a dream.’ The 
man is into clothes. He has his suits 
custom-made at a Savile Row-style 
haberdashery at the Cosmopolitan of 
Las Vegas. He talks about designers 
the way sports-radio hosts talk about 
outfielders. And he collaborated with 
a stylist on this look—a black tux over 
red Del Toros. As he walked away 
post-shoot—his tuxedo trousers still 
hiked up like baseball pants and those 
red shoes announcing every step—he 
received some odd glances from the 
landscapers working by the pool. It’s 
not a look for everyone, and that suits 
Harper just fine.” MORE ON PAGE 54 

= 


Harper gets pinned on set at the 
Cosmopolitan of Las Vegas. 


Senior writer Mina Kimes on what 
really fuels AdvoCare workers 


“A few weeks after | started 
working on our AdvoCare story, 
| signed up as a distributor and 
flew to one of the company’s 
regional conventions, a meeting 
- in Orlando called AdvoNation 
When | walked in, the first thing | noticed was that 
even though it was early, attendees were practi- 
cally bouncing off the walls with excitement—it 
was like walking into a playoff game or a rock 
concert. The second thing | noticed was that | was 
the only person there drinking coffee, AdvoCare 
sells an energy drink called Spark, and everyone 
was chugging that instead.” MORE ON PAGE 28 


Senior writer Sam Alipour on the 
comedic stylings of DeAndre Jordan 
“Itis telling that DeAndre’s 
favorite Ninja Turtle is 
Michelangelo, the prankster and 
most gaffe-prone of the mutated 
teens. Despite last summer’s 
no-joke free agency flip-flop, 
DJ was and remains known by locals as one of 
the goofiest guys in town. On a team of jokers, 
he’s the Clipper who is most likely to bark during a 
stoppage of play, photobomb a teammate’s TV 
interview with a nose-pick-and-wipe and crack 
wise with civilians at SoulCycle, where you'll spot 
him in the back because, as he says, ‘I don’t want 
the old ladies staring at my ass.” MORE ON PAGE 44 


ESPN Insider Dan Szymborskion 
why this is the Cubs’ year 

“There's a blend of self-doubt and 
terror that moment you realize 
you projected the Cubs to win the 
most games and claim their first 
World Series since 1908. After all, 
the Cubs and their penchant for 
dramatic heartbreak have led many a fan or pundit 
to be driven to tears, But curses are made to be 
broken, and Cubs team president Theo Epstein 
already has vanquished one such hex for the 

Red Sox. Major league baseball’s 162-game season 
and long playoff series crush their share of 
predictions, but when is there ever a better time to 
dream than baseball in spring?” MORE ON PAGE 87 
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HONDA 


The Best on the Board 


The NFL combine is over, but the speculation has just begun. Luckily, Insider Todd McShay is here to drill down on who will go early. 


= 
LT, TITANS 

Tunsil (two sacks allowed 

in 29 games at Ole Miss) is 
the most talented offensive 
lineman in the draft. The 
Titans surrendered a 
league-worst S4 sacks in 
‘15, so protecting QB Marcus 
Mariota is the team’s 
biggest priority, But if a 
team wants to leapfrog 
Cleveland to draft a QB, 
Tennessee could stockpile 
picks and potentially take 
the next-best LT in Notre 
Dame’s Ronnie Stanley. 
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= 
QB, BROWNS 

The former North Dakota 
State star delivered on the 
hype at the combine, where 
he and former Cal star 

Jared Goff separated 
themselves from the rest of 
the QB class. Wentz has the 
edge, with better athleticism 
(9-foot-10-inch broad jump) 
and, as you may have heard, 
bigger hands to grip the 

ball in bad weather. But Goff 
(Power 5-best 43 TDs 
in’1S) has FBS pedigree 

and a stronger arm 


= 
DE, CHARGERS 

Philip Rivers is aging and the 
line continued to struggle, so 
offensive tackle is an option 
But Buckner would give the 
Chargers a scheme-versatile 
defender who is disruptive 
against the run. The former 
Oregon Duck made great 
strides as a pass rusher last 
season, ranking second in 
the Pac-12 with 10% sacks. 
At 291 pounds, with a 
combine-record 11%-inch 
hands, Buckner is a perfect 
5-technique in a 3-4 


= 
DE, COWBOYS 

Bosa plays with great leverage 
and is masterful at using his 
hands to shed blockers. He 
didn’t have the best combine 
(2 4.86 40}, but on his Ohio 
State film it’s clear the 
269-pound Bosa is a top-tier 
player. Dallas needs impact 
defenders, and Bosa 
(FBS-best 50% tackles for 
loss since '13] would be ready 
to start from day one in 

Rod Marinelli’s 4-3 scheme. 
Former Florida State DB Jalen 
Ramsey is another option. 


Ole Miss LT Laremy 
Tunsil might have 
Marcus Mariota’s back. 
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BY 
PETER 
KEATING 


The Cinderella Sham Every March, a pack of worthy 


underdogs is left out of the NC. 


tournament. It’s time to 


end the madness—and we've got just the solution. 


arch Madness is famous for Cinderella stories, but these days the 
NCAA tournament is rigged for the top seeds: The best contestants 
from smaller conferences often can’t make it to the Big Dance. So 
how did we get here—and how do we fix it? 

Seeking to boost revenues and exposure, every conference except the Ivy League has 
decided, one after another over half a century, to stage its own tournament following the 
regular season and then automatically send the winner of that playoff, not its regular- 
season champion, into the NCAA field. So a team can work for four months to prove it’s 
the best in class among its traditional rivals, only to slip up on a Thursday afternoon and 
watch its season gurgle down the drain. That's simply unfair to the best mid-majors. 

Three years ago, Stony Brook went 23-6 in the regular season and dominated the 
America East, but it had a bad shooting night and lost by two points to Albany in its 
conference tournament, which happened to be played in ... Albany. Last year Iona 
went 17-3 in the MAAC, leading the paack, but, playing its third conference tourna- 
ment game in three days, it lost to Manhattan in the final. This year Valparaiso had the 
best record in the Horizon League by a wide margin but tripped in overtime in its 
conference semifinal against Green Bay, a squad ranking 84 slots below the Crusaders 
in ESPN's Basketball Power Index. 

Overall, 10 conferences sent teams that weren't their best to the NCAA tournament in 
2014, including five that were worse than the average D1 program, according to BPI. In 
2015, six leagues sent suboptimal representatives, including four “champions” that were 
actually third best or worse in their conferences. And in the first week of conference 
tournaments in 2016, six leagues saw their best teams go down. 

There's now enough talent across college basketball that the top mid-majors add 
quality players and genuine competitiveness to the NCAA tournament. But when 
unworthy replacements fluke their way in, they tend to get crushed. They also cause bilge 
to bubble up from the bottom of brackets. Last year, for example, Wyoming and Eastern 
Washington were interesting underdogs and would have been intriguing picks as very 
deep seeds, especially in pools that rewarded big upsets. Instead, Hampton and Robert 
Morris (and Manhattan) snagged auto-bids and flooded into the 16-seeds; this forced 


Eastern Washington into a 13-seed it didn’t earn and turned 
Wyoming into an overslotted 12. 

The NCAA tournament selection committee isn’t helping 
matters by making it so hard for smaller-conference teams to win 
at-large bids. The pooh-bahs have made it clear in recent years 
that they would rather include also-rans from the ACC or Pac-12 
(and capture their viewers) than invite, say, last year’s Murray 
State team, which went 16-0 in the Ohio Valley but—you gue: 
it—lost in the OVC tournament final (by one point, on a closing- 
seconds 3-point heave, after a clock malfunction). As I write this, 
even Wichita State, one of the 25 best teams in the country this 
season, must worry about making the field of 68 after losing in 
the Missouri Valley semifinals. 

But the real culprits here are the conferences and, indeed, 
the mid-major schools themselves. They simply want the extra 
revenues that come from cramming more games into the 
interval after the regular season. So here's a suggestion: Don’t 
let bids ride on the outcomes of those games; fans would care 
intensely about beating regional rivals in conference tourna- 
ments whether or not an NCAA tourney spot were on the line. 
Even if conferences keep the current system, they could make 
the process fairer. For instance, they could seed regular-season 
champions directly into conference-tournament finals. Or they 
could give regular-season winners revenge rights: Valpo loses? 
OK, it still gets to face the Horizon tourney winner afterward to 
play into the NCAA field. 

Everyone loves upsets. But the best upsets are the product 
of David and Goliath both being genuinely good teams. The 
point is: These games should take place in the second half of 
March, not the first. 
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This season, with its countless upsets and breakout seniors, has been anything 
but typical. This much is certain: March will be one mad, mad month. 
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FOR MORE ON THIS YEAR'S 
WOODEN AWARD CANDIDATES, 
VISIT ESPN.COM AND 
SEARCH “WOODEN WATCH” 


TOURNAMENT PREVI 
Booming Sooner 


Buddy Hield captured the spotlight—and potentially the Wooden Award— 
with a 46-8-7 effort against Kansas on Jan. 4. And he hasn't let up since. 

So what's his NBA ceiling? We asked a pro scout for his breakdown, then had 
our analysts—and the senior guard himself—weigh in. —CARL CARCHIA 


THE SCOUT CARD | 


The best thing Hield does is shoot the ball, and he has great range.2 
He’s also not afraid to take big shots—and he makes them.2 

But | worry about his size. He’s listed at 6-4, and that’s not great 

for a 2-quard in the NBA.3 This year he has much mor 

putting the ball on the floor.4 But he’s tao loose with the 


sometimes.S Everyone around him raves about how much work he 
puts in each year, and that work ethic and character will help him 

at the next level.6 If he'd turned pro after last season, he would have 
gone somewhere in the 20-40 range. Now he’s a top-10 pick,7 He'll 
wind up being more of a spot-up shooter in the NBA. | think he can 
be a candidate for sixth man of the year and maybe even a starter.8 


HE RESPONSE 


KEVIN PELTON, 

ESPN INSIDER 

1 Hield is having one of 
the great 3-point seasons 
in NCAA history. Since 
1994-95, he has the 
highest percentage 
beyond the arc [.473) of 
any major conference 
player with at least 250 
attempts, according to 
Sports-Reference.com 


FRAN FRASCHILLA, 
ESPN ANALYST 

2 Shooting is at an 
all-time premium, and 
Buddy's ability to hit 
contested shots will 
benefit him against 
longer and quicker NBA 
defenders. He has no 
problem getting into 


POSITION 
HEIGHT 
WEIGHT 
PPG 

RPG 


3-POINT FG% 


his shooting motion, 
even when he sees a 
hard close-out. 


BUDDY HIELD 

3 If you put the ball in the 
hole, it doesn’t matter. 
I've had all different size 
defenders guarding me, 
and I've still been able to 
put up big numbers. 
Draymond Green, he’s like 
6-6 or 6-7, and he’s 
banging with 7-footers 
all night. 


JEFF GOODMAN, 

ESPN INSIDER 

4 He was far more 
one-dimensional before 
this year. It's just 
confidence—he always 
had the ability to do it. 


He's very difficult to guard 
now because he’s not just 
a shooter anymore. 


HIELD 

5 I'm aware of that. | think 
I'm committing 2.9 
[turnovers] per game, so 
| feel like | can do a better 
job. It’s hard not to turn 
the ball over when you 
have it in your hands so 
much, especially in 
college, where there is 

so much help defense. 


FRASCHILLA 

6 There's nobody I've seen 
in recent years who 
spends more time in the 
gym than Buddy Hield. It’s 
why he’s dramatically 
improved from his 


freshman year to his 
senior year, 


GOODMAN 

7 He made the absolute 
right decision. It’s going 
to pay off financially 
because teams are going 
to have an investment in 
him. If he had gone last 
year, he might not have 
made a roster. 


PELTON 

8 His closest NBA comp 
is probably [Mavs starter] 
Wesley Matthews. Of 
seniors with similar 
WARP projections, more 
than half averaged at 
least 15 minutes per 
game in their first four 
NBA seasons. 


All stats through March 9. 
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Chaos 
Kills 


This season was wild, but 
predicting unpredictability 
can help us figure out 

the shakiest Giants and 
the most lethal Killers. 


BY JORDAN BRENNER 
AND PETER KEATING 
in college basketball. 


By now you know that 


six teams have topped the AP poll 
entering the NCAA tournament. You’ve 
heard that teams ranked in the top five 
have lost to a record 21 unranked 
opponents. And it’s not just you who 
feels a bit lost when it comes to filling 
out your brackets—even analysts and 
edia types are as confused as presi- 
dential super PAC donors. With no 
established favorites—all together now: 
“Parity!”—this year’s field seems wide 
open and virtually unpredictable. 

But ... not exactly. It turns out that 
some teams with chaotic results in the 
regular season aren't actually that hard 
to predict: They're going to be, well, 
chaotic (in the NCAA tournament). 

That's what we learned when, as part 
of this year’s 10th annual Giant Killers 
project, we asked: After a season that 


top us if you've heard 
this before: This has 
been one crazy season 


From left 
Jameel Warney, 
Brice Johnson, 
Tyler Ulis 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: PEYTON WILLIAMS/UNC/GETTY IMAGES 
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HOW TO SPOT A KILLER 


seems so random, which teams have the 
potential for the craziest results—particularly in 
a one-and-done format, with its own inherent 
randomness? In short, we went in search of the 
predictably unpredictable. You see, an unpre- 
dictable high seed can’t comfortably be expected 
to lock down even an inferior opponent, which 
makes that team a vulnerable Giant. On the 
other hand, low seeds with a genuine capacity to 
surprise make terrific Killers. 

To measure chaos, we used a process devel- 
oped by Tim Chartier, associate professor of 
mathematics at Davidson College and chief 
researcher at Tresata Inc., a data intelligence 
company in Charlotte, North Carolina, with 
help from Kevin Hutson, associate professor 
of mathematics at Furman University. We 
started by ranking all the teams in each tourna- 
ment since 2010 from 1 to 68 (1-65 in 2010). 

We used the Massey method, which employs 
linear algebra to calculate the strength of all 
the teams in a set, adjusted for the strength of 
their opponents. And we excluded close 

games to focus on results we could be sure 
were nonrandom. Then, for each year’s field, 
we looked at how the rankings changed when 
removed the results of any one team. Ifa 
ense—if it beats lesser opponents 
s to better ones—the overall rankings 

e much when it is removed. It is a 
m. But if a team’s results carry a 
formation, there will be 
tween the before and 
npredictable team. 
2009-10. The Hoyas 
fore the tourna- 


ir other two 
cording to our new 
ost chaotic team in 
n. And guess what: 
'd that unpredictability into 
ament, where the Hoyas were 
e first round by Ohio, a 14-seed 
s first tourney win in 27 years. 
‘e's so much more where the Hoyas came 
. Saint Mary’s, the second-most chaotic team 
2009-10, won two tournament games as a 
10-seed, including a Giant Killing—an upset with 
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at least a difference of five seeds between the 
teams—of 2-seed Villanova. Wichita State, No. 1 
in randomness in 2011-12, went down to VCU in 
a5 vs. 12 upset. San Diego State, 2012-13's most 
random, fell to 15-seed Florida Gulf Coast. Last 
year the tournament's 10 most chaotic teams 
included UCLA, Virginia, Villanova and Baylor— 
one Killer and three slain Giants. Overall, the top 
15 teams in each year of our chaos ratings have 
accounted for nearly half (29 of 59) of the Giant 
Killings since 2009-10. 

So what does that mean for this year’s tourney? 
Ina season filled with chaos, a host of teams 
deserve close scrutiny. Start with three flagship 
programs: Michigan State, North Carolina and 
Kentucky. The Spartans and Tar Heels are among 
the favorites to win the title, and deservedly so. 
But Sparty’s midseason swoon of three straight 


Here are the most unpredictable teams in the 2016 tourney based on their chaos rating—a 
measure that shows how different a ranking of the field would be if a team is removed. The 
more chaotic a squad, the more likely it is to carry traits of a successful Killer or a slain Giant. 


@ GIANTS 
@ KILLERS 
SCHOOL RECORD CHAOS RATING 
srowvenoox | 2-6 | ETF? SN 
7 f 
OREGON 25-6 -0.115 . 
Possessions per game 
(256th in NCAA). Like 
vecu 22-9 0.069 many Killers, SBU 
keeps things slow, 
SAINTMARY'’S | | 25-4 =f 
NORTH CAROLINA | 25-6 j-o.0s2 | a 
Effective field goal 
percentage, best in 
SAINT JOSEPH’S 24-7 0.042 the nation—another 
trait that IDs a Killer. 
MICHIGAN STATE | 26-5 }-0.041 | 
NOTREDAME | 20-10 033 4 U 
INDIANA 25-6 | -0.033 | au 
Shooting percentage 
allowed on 3-pointers 
-125  -100 -.075 -.050 -.025 0 (32st in NCAA)—a 
key vulnerability, 
NCAA tournament teams projected by Joe Lunardi as of March 10. All stats from KenPom.com through March 8: records through regular season, 


losses to Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska triggered 
alarms in our model. UNC—with wins against 
Maryland, Duke and Miami but also losses to 
Northern Iowa, Texas and Notre Dame—has been 
tough to peg all season. Indeed, it shouldn't 
surprise anyone if a low seed packs the lane 
against Carolina’s 31 percent 3-point shooters 
and rides a barrage of bricks to a major upset. 
Kentucky falls into that bucket as well: The 
Wildcats are rated as the eighth-best team, 
according to KenPom.com, but have losses 
against Auburn (211th), Tennessee (110th), LSU 
(82nd) and UCLA (72nd). 

At the other end of the spectrum, you'll find 
a familiar Killer: VCU. Two years ago, then- 
assistant Will Wade left the Rams to take the 
head-coaching job at Chattanooga and brought 
Shaka Smart's “Havoc” system with him. He 


rebranded it as, wait for it, “Chaos.” Now Wade 
is back at VCU and has the Rams playing their 
typical high-risk, high-reward style. They lost 
nine regular-season games, but their pressure D 
(22.7 defensive turnover percentage, eighth in the 
NCAA) can topple any shaky Giant. And if you're 
looking for an even deeper sleeper, try Stony 
Brook. The Seawolves pushed Vanderbilt— 
KenPom’s 23rd-ranked team—to the limit in 
an overtime loss and then fell to two teams 
outside of the top 150 (Western Kentucky and 
Vermont). With 6-foot-8, 260-pound Jameel 
Warney hitting the offensive glass (4.4 orpg), SBU 
excels at creating extra possessions, the hallmark 
of a strong Killer. 

So fear not the randomness that has engulfed 
college basketball this season. Embrace it. And 
may the upsets fall in your favor. B 
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Designing a Dynasty 
It’s not just déja vu. The Huskies are, yet again, the overwhelming favorites to win it all—a 


potential fourth straight for their seniors. How do they dominate on repeat? Three former stars 
of the system—and what it takes to rule college hoops. -MECHELLE VOEPEL 


dish on the suce 


= 
Clarity 

“This team is so sure about roles and what they 
need to do to win games. You just see this 
confidence: ‘We're not going to let anything get 
in the way.’ That's a powerful feeling to have 
when you step on the court, because the other 
team feels it.” —DIANA TAURASI, 2000-04 


The intimidation factor that the Huskies bring 

is huge, and UConn has earned it through 
spectacular consistency. This season’s seniors, 
led by Breanna Stewart, Moriah Jefferson and 
Morgan Tuck, have been to three Final Fours 

(so far). They already have one perfect season 
(2013-14) and look well on their way to another. 
Oh, and they hold an active 69-game win streak 
More important, when they do lose (only five 
times in the past four years and just once since 
March 2013), they don't let it linger. The last time 
the Huskies dropped back-to-back games was in 
1993—before anyone on the current roster was 
even born! When players come to UConn, they 
know there is one goal: winning a title 


Maturity 


“They play with a maturity beyond their years. 
The poise is really cool to watch, from the young 
players ... to the upperclassmen. They don’t get 
rattled, no matter how the other team comes 
out. They make it look easy, but it’s really hard 
to do.” —MAYA MOORE, 2007-11 


Watch everything the Huskies do outside the 
40 minutes of action: the prt 
the anthem, the attentive pc 
the look-you-in-the-eye interviews. Pla 


e formation for 


stgame handshakes, 


understand that maturity equals discipline—off 
and on the court. Take shot selection: The Huskies, 


‘on below 47 percent in 10 years. Then 
there's UConn’s defense, which is effi t and 
clinical. Jefferson, the AAC’s defensive POY, 
averages a league-leading 2.7 steals per game 
(with a 2.7 assist-to-TO ratio). Another mark of 
that discipline: During this senior clas 


's four 
seasons, UConn has held foes to 31.5 percent 


shooting while committing 498 fewer fouls 
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Pace 


“When | go to other teams’ shootarounds, I’m 
like, ‘Oh, man, this is so slow and lackadaisical.’ 
With UConn, whether they're doing shoot- 
arounds or walking in the park, it’s crisp. But | 
don’t think any player came here with that pace; 
you learn it.” —SUE BIRD, 1998-2002 


When teams play UConn, there’s no easing into 
the first quarter. The Huskies start at warp speed 
and stay there—which is why they have the 
NCAA's top scoring margin, more than 15 points 
better than the second best. Connecticut makes 
even other highly ranked teams look slow: Ina 
hyped February matchup between No, 1 UConn 
and No. 2 South Carolina, USC scored just eight 
points in two of the four quarters—UConn had 
17 and 19—and the Huskies won by 12 behind 
Stewart's 25 points and 10 rebounds. The 
Huskies’ speed forces mistakes (21.2 TOs forced 
per game this season) even as the team avoids 
making its own: In the past four seasons, UConn 
has 907 fewer turnovers than its foes 
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Method to 
the Madness 


What does it take to win in the Final Four? 
SportsCenter anchor Scott Van Pelt and analyst 
—and NCAA champ—Jay Williams weigh in 
on whether talent or experience matters more. 


From left: Buddy 
Hield, Malcolm 
Brogdon, Denzel 
Valentine 


SCOTT VAN PELT: This year we've got really 
talented seniors like Buddy Hield, who I 
think is the runaway player of the year, and 
Denzel Valentine at Michigan State. Is it 
more fun for you to watch a four-year guy? 
JAY WILLIAMS: There is something special 
about watching players grow right in 
front of you. But I think it’s the talent of 
a senior in conjunction with youthful 
talent that wins a championship. 

SVP: With a senior, I just think there's a 
different level of personal investment. If 
you're watching Michigan State this 
season, you can compare who Valentine is 
now to who he was as a freshman. 

JW: You said it perfectly—you're invested. 
I think sometimes when you're watching 
these talented freshmen, you're like, OK, 
these guys are so damn talented, it’s given 
to them—I want to see them work for it. 
SVP: Speaking of talent: What wins games 
at the Final Four level? Is it talent or 
experience? 

JW: I think experience comes into play 
when you get to the Final Four. At that 
point, there’s something to be said about 


those juniors and seniors. 

SVP: Is Wisconsin last year against 
Kentucky our best example? 

JW: Yes, 100 percent. Wisconsin had been 
punched in the mouth multiple times. 
That's something you experience when you 


STAT SHEET STUFFERS 


This season five D1 seniors are 
averaging 15-5-5. In the previous 
five seasons combined, just 
four seniors averaged that line. 


a PPG RPG APG 
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get in college. You experience heartache 
and failure. And Kentucky didn’t experi- 
ence that last season. I wondered how the 
Wildcats would handle that adversity. 
SVP: This year feels odd. There are so 
many teams in flux, and that’s where I 
wonder if talent versus experience will 
come into play in this year’s tournament. 
JW: I don’t know why, but something in 
my gut just says that it’s going to be blue 
bloods—schools like Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan State. We're going to be talking 
about them in the Final Four. 

SVP: This time of year, what do they say? 
January, February, Izzo. If you're guessing 
a Final Four MVP—and that's all we're 
doing, blindly reaching out of a hat—who 
would you tab now? 

JW: It’s hard for me not to give this 
trophy to Denzel Valentine. 

SVP: Valentine would have been my pick. 
To pick someone different, I could see 
someone like Malcolm Brogdon from 
Virginia being that guy if Virginia is able 
to get there. In the end, I've said forever 
that what wins titles is when you're lucky 
enough to have a combination of pros, 
which you need first, and experience, 
which is right there second. But if you give 
me one or the other, give me pros. 

JW: I take talent all day long. 

SVP: Have to, right? 


SENIOR MOMENTS 


2007 2010 2013 2016 


Among Power 5 conference players 
this season, 12 seniors rank in the 
top 20 by win shares—the highest number 
in the past decade. 


All stats through March 8. 
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Drew Brees Has 
a Dream He’d 
Like to Sell You 


With the Saints QB leading the way, AdvoCare 
is using its sports ties to build a nutrition empire. 


But is the company really pushing false hope? 
BY MINA KIMES 


AN OUTSIDE THE LINES COLLABORATION 
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ne weekend in early 2013, thousands 
of people trekked to the Fort Worth 
Convention Center in Texas, gather- 
ing to celebrate a company that 
promised to liberate them from the 
drudgery of their 9-to-5 lives. They 
cheered through countless inspira- 
tional speeches, pounding energy 
drinks and pumping their fists as higher-ranking members 
spoke about how they had turned their lives around with the 
help of AdvoCare, which is short for Advocates Who Care. 

For three days, teams of AdvoCare members in matching 
T-shirts swarmed the concourse, taking photos with the 
company mascot (a generic superhero) and buying armloads 
of AdvoCare gear. There were raucous musi 
as well as appearances by the Dallas Cowboys cheerleader: 


performan 


Sy 
and 
former President George W. Bush. On Sunday, the organizers 
held a church service featuring Christian singer Michael W. 
Smith. The event was called Success School, but it didn’t feel 
like an educational seminar, according to members who were 
there. It felt like a revival. 

The weekend's biggest applause was reserved for AdvoCare’s 
national spokesman: Drew Brees. When the quarterback 
emerged, the audience—composed largely of new members— 
screamed, roiling with the fervor of the recently converted. As 
electronic music thumped and images of spinning trophies 
flashed on a pair of giant screens, Brees, wearing a plaid suit 
jacket and an AdvoCare medal, strode toward the stage, 
high-fiving strangers. A regiment of his fellow endorsers, 
including Cowboys tight end Jason Witten, trailed him. Brees 
tossed a couple of tiny footballs into the crowd and beamed, 
covering his eyes as he scanned the crowd. 

“You should all be excited,” he said. “Because of you, we're 
gonna make AdvoCare a household name!” 

The quarterback wasn’t wrong. Today, the company boasts 
an army of 640,000 salespeople, up from 97,000 in 2010. 
These independent distributors sell energy drinks, shakes and 
supplements directly to consumers. But AdvoCare is pitching 
more than nutritional products. It’s also offering people a 
pathway to financial freedom—the opportunity to “design their 
own lives” by selling those products and to earn even more 
money by recruiting others to join the fold. This business model, 
called multilevel marketing, helped the company generate 
$719 million in net revenue last year. 

As AdvoCare has grown, it has signed dozens of high-profile 
athletes as endorsers, including NFL QBs Philip Rivers and 
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Alex Smith, MLB pitcher Doug Fister and 
CrossFit champion Rich Froning. But no spokes- 
man matters more—to the company, its distribu- 
tors or its prospective recruits—than Brees. In 
2014, the Saints trained next to the AdvoCare 
Sports Performance Center in West Virginia; 
Brees lends his imprimatur to a line of DB9 
nutrition bars and supplements. In one commer- 
cial (like several AdvoCare spots, the ad ran on 
ESPN), Brees appears on-screen in a suit, talking 
to the camera as pictures of families flash behind 
him. “I’ve seen product results, and so have 
thousands of people who trust AdvoCare,” he 
says in the ad. “And the financial benefits can be 
just as rewarding for those who want more and 
decide to build their own AdvoCare business.” 

This pitch—the promise that if you sign up for 
AdvoCare, you can reap “rewarding” financial 
results—draws tens of thousands of new distribu- 
tors every year. But an Outside the Lines/ 

ESPN The Magazine investigation has found 

that few of those salespeople will ever achieve 
that vision. In reality, only a tiny fraction of 
AdvoCare members earn anything close to a 
modest income (see chart), even as they're 
pressured by higher-ranking distributors to keep 
buying inventory. “They plant the seed that you're 
gonna make money—life-changing money,” say: 
Gabriel Chavez, who joined in 2010. 

And while the company claims its primary 
objective is selling products, many of its distribu- 
tors tell a different story. ESPN interviewed more 
than 30 current and former salespeople, the vast 
majority of whom said their focus, and the focus of 
their superiors, was on recruiting other distribu- 
tors. These new members, many of whom are 
drawn to the business’ strong religious culture or 
convinced of its credibility by its ties to the sports 
world, infuse the company with new funds— 
money that ultimately flows up to the powerful 
people who walk the stage at Success School. 

Chavez, who lives in Sierra Vista, Arizona, sat 
in the crowd when Brees spoke three years ago. 
He had been reluctant to fly to Texas for the 
event, which cost $119, but he says his superiors 
pushed him to make the trek. “They told me, ‘Put 
it on your credit card. If your family doesn’t 
support you, go anyways,” he says. Friends and 
family members who raise questions about 
AdvoCare are labeled “dream killers” by other 
salespeople, according to several distributors. 

By 2013, Chavez had spent three years trying to 
build an AdvoCare business. He had taken out a 
loan on his 401(k) and quit his government job, 
dropping $15,000 on products that he struggled 
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THE NUMBERS BEHIND THE DREAM 


AdvoCare and its athlete endorsers pitch the company as a way 
to change lives and achieve “financial freedom.” Salespeople 
can make money by selling products, though the big bucks come 
from recruiting members. But the odds are long. Of AdvoCare’s 
517,666 salespeople in 2014, only 0.54 percent made $10,000 
from the company and just 0.06 percent exceeded $100,000. 
Here are the numbers from that year, the most recent available. 


517,666 


Total number of 
AdvoCare distributors 


154,819 


So-called “active 
distributors"—those 
who earned checks 
from the company 


23,678 


Earned more 
than $1,000 


2,806 


Earned more 
than $10,000 


318 


Earned more 
than $100,000 


to sell. He had hosted innumerable parties in his 
living room, handing out samples to reluctant 
attendees, and printed business cards with Brees’ 
face on them. He barely broke even—but he kept 
at it, convinced that someday he would be the one 
on AdvoCare's stage. 

“You're always chasing the dream,” he says. 


“And it never comes.” 


ADVOCARE IS HEADQUARTERED in a sleepy office 
park in Plano, Texas, in a nondescript building 
with tinted windows. In the lobby, just inside 
the front door, the company has installed a bust 
of its founder, Charlie Ragus. A tall, charismatic 
Louisiana native who was briefly with the 
Kansas City Chiefs, Ragus died in 2001; there 
are photographs and paintings of him scattered 
throughout the office. “He wanted to start a 
company based on what he thought would be 
the best way to have a direct-sales business,” 
says Allison Levy, AdvoCare's general counsel. 
“He loved this industry and was very passionate 
about having quality nutrition personally, and 


All data from AdvoCare's 
official 2014 income 
disclosure statement 


he just thought it was a real need for our country.” 
Levy, who is sitting across from a framed Brees 
jersey, avoids the phrase “multilevel marketing.” 
She says she prefers “direct sales” because it’s “a 
better definition and a better word choice for 
what we do.” 
It’s also less controversial. While MLMs do 
rely on direct sales of products to customers, 
they also pay their salespeople commissions 
based on their recruits’ purchases and, in turn, 
on the purchases of their recruits’ recruits. These 
chains—known as “downlines’"—continue to grow 
as long as members sign new salespeople, so some 
distributors can reap significant earnings without 
selling much on their own. This innovation, which 
kept MLMs afloat as traditional direct sellers 
fizzled out (remember encyclopedia salesmen? ), 
also sent some companies down a slippery legal 
slope. Because MLMs reward people for recruit- 
ing others, they can run the risk of mutating 
into pyramid schemes—illegal scams in which 
new members, who often make big initial 
buy-ins, are constantly sought so their money 
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can be funneled up to the original members. 

The industry blossomed in the 1980s, after the 
Federal Trade Commission ruled that Amway, 
now one of the biggest MLMs in the world, was a 
legitimate business. Ragus, who cut his teeth at an 
MLM called Herbalife, started his own operation, 
Omnitrition International, in 1989. Three years 
later, a group of former Omnitrition distributors 
would sue both Ragus and the company, alleging 
that it was a pyramid scheme. But by then—the 
case was ultimately settled—Ragus had already left. 
In 1993, he launched yet another MLM, AdvoCare. 

Ragus decided early on that AdvoCare would 
focus on sports, and he enlisted coaches from 
nearby Southern Methodist University to work 
for him. One of AdvoCare’s earliest distributors, 
Bruce Badgett, says the company’s top salesmen 
made dozens of trips to NFL locker rooms, forging 
handshake deals with strength coaches for the 
Chiefs, Cowboys and Oilers. Occasionally, he says, 
they even set up the players’ wives with lucrative 
distributorships. (The company denies that this 
practice occurs.) AdvoCare’s sports ties “gave us 
credibility with every person—every mom who has 
ason playing football,” Badgett says. 

Like other MLMs, AdvoCare created a ladder 
system for its salespeople; in order to climb the 
ranks—which range from “advisor” to platinum— 
and earn bigger bonuses, members had to recruit. 
Badgett, along with several other distributors 
who joined AdvoCare in its early years, rose to the 
pinnacle, earning millions. At one point, he says, 
he presided over a downline of more than 30,000 
people, collecting commissions on sales from 
members many levels beneath him. In 1999, he 
and his wife bought a ranch in Oklahoma and 
named it AdvoCare Acres, branding their horses 
with the company’s logo, a swooping A. 

But after years of brisk growth, the company’s 
fortunes began to tumble in the early 2000s, 
when Ragus passed away. In 2002, AdvoCare cut 
a popular product containing ephedra, which the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration later banned 
in supplements, citing the risk of heightened 
blood pressure and strokes. Gross sales, which 
hit $260 million that year, plummeted to 
$110 million in 2005. Soon after, AdvoCare took 
public criticism for marketing a caffeinated 
energy drink to children ages 4 to 11. (While 
AdvoCare hasn't endured many product-related 
complaints, the firm was involved in one high- 
profile case: U.S. swimmer Jessica Hardy was 
disqualified from the Olympics after taking what 
she said was a supplement containing a banned 
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FORMER HIGH-RANKING ADVOCARE 
DISTRIBUTOR SHEREEF KAMEL 


By 2007, though, business began to boom 
again. When the economy collapsed, millions of 
Americans were either out of work or looking for 
extra cash; AdvoCare’s message—work from 
home, make more money, design your own life— 
glimmered like an oasis. The company hired an 
experienced CEO and doubled down on sports 
marketing. In 2010, AdvoCare brought on Brees 
as its national spokesman; the company pays him 
for his appearances, gives him products and 
donates to his charity. Brees, who declined an 
interview with ESPN but answered questions via 
email, says he’s been an AdvoCare user since 
2002. “AdvoCare products have had a big role in 
my success as an NFL player and have certainly 
prolonged my career,” he says. 

The company also sponsors a NASCAR Sprint 
Cup car and in 2015 became the “official sports 
nutrition partner” of MLS. There's an NCAA 
basketball tournament called the AdvoCare 
Invitational and football’s AdvoCare V100 Texas 
Bowl, both owned and broadcast by ESPN. The 
network also owns the AdvoCare Texas Kickoff. 
(Independent of his role at ESPN, analyst Dr. 
Jerry Punch sits on the company’s sports advisory 
council; NFL analyst Trent Dilfer is a former 
endorser. In a statement, ESPN said of the 
network's business with the company: “AdvoCare 
sponsors select ESPN-operated events and is also 
a sponsor across select ESPN platforms.) 

William Keep, the dean of the College of New 
Jersey's School of Business, says these sports deals 
are crucial to MLMs because they legitimize murky 
companies to the outside world. “If you're inviting 
someone into a situation where they can’t verify 
a lot, how do you help them feel better about the 
decision?” asks Keep, who has co-authored 
research on MLMs with an FTC economist. “You 
bring in these kinds of sponsorships.” 

One former distributor says she was taught by 
higher-ups to pretend like Brees was standing 
next to her whenever she pitched the business 
to potential customers. She can still recite the 
line she was fed: “If Drew Brees takes it, why 
wouldn't you?” 

Brees, along with the other athletes who sign 
with the company—Carli Lloyd, Sam Bradford and 
Wes Welker are all past endorsers—are integral 
to a popular AdvoCare sales and recruitment 
technique called the “Bulletproof Shield.” Distribu- 
tors preach this method with the help of a chart: 
The salesperson sits in a bubble in the middle, 
flanked by “endorsements” and a “scientific and 
medical advisory board.” The basic concept is that 


substance. The company disputed her claim.) 7 the distributor should deflect questions about the 
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company by replying, “Well, I don’t know about 
(X), but what I do know is’"—and then referencing 
specific athletes or doctors who have vouched for 
AdvoCare. “You sell the products and the opportu- 
nity with the heart and the eyes, not extensive 
knowledge,” explains one training manual. 

Levy denies that the technique encourages 
deception. “The real purpose is to make sure that 
distributors aren’t making anything up, and they 
refer back to the company,’ she says. 

The inventor of the Shield is a triple-diamond- 
level distributor named Danny McDaniel, a 
pastor and former high school football coach who 
claims to earn a “substantial multimillion-dollar 
income” through AdvoCare. In one video, 
McDaniel teaches salespeople how to react if 
someone asks whether the company is a pyramid 
scheme. “You could say, ‘I don’t know a whole lot 
about those pyramid deals, but here’s what I do 
know.” He flips open an AdvoCare magazine, 
pointing to pictures of Welker and Brees. “I don’t 
think people like that want to be involved in 
some pyramid deal.” 


LORI CROSSAN LIVES at the end of a dirt road in 
Shelton, Washington, a tiny logging community 
of less than 10,000. For 17 years, she worked as 
a mortgage lender, making “really good money,” 
the kind of money that allowed her to pay for 
traveling soccer teams and expensive clothes for 
her kids. Then the real estate market collapsed, 
and her income dried up. 

When one of her friends told her about 
AdvoCare a few years ago, she was skeptical. But 
the friend kept calling and inviting her to parties. 
“She said, ‘You've been heavy on my heart. I hope 
you'll be there,” recalls Crossan. Eventually, she 
caved, dragging her husband to a mixer at the 
woman's house. She remembers everything from 
that night: the whiteboard, the Drew Brees 
poster, the cups of an energy drink called Spark. 
Before the meeting was over, they had dropped 
a few hundred dollars on a pair of 24-Day 
Challenges, weight-loss programs that bundle 
the company’s shakes and supplements. 

Several days later, a DVD arrived in their 
mailbox. They watched a video of a younger 
couple driving a golf cart around their expansive 
property, boasting about how they had quit their 
jobs and sent their sons to private school. The 
Crossans were mesmerized. They decided to enter 
at the “advisor” level, purchasing more than 
$2,000 worth of products in order to gain access 
to a 40 percent discount. (Top distributors pitch 
this as “the fastest, most economic way” to build a 


business.) By then, Lori had gotten a job at a local 
utility company, but she was making significantly 
less than she did before the recession. “I wanted 
an income supplement,” she says. “I wanted the 
lifestyle that we used to have.” 

When you become an AdvoCare distributor, 
you sign a long, complicated contract—the latest 
version is 33 pages—that outlines the company’s 
pay plan. AdvoCare’s products are generally 
pricier than their store-brand equivalents, but 
advisors can buy them at a discount to resell. 
(AdvoCare forbids distributors from using sites 
like Amazon or eBay; widespread availability 
would undermine the direct-selling model.) 

If advisors sign people up, they can earn up to 
3.5 percent of the retail value of products bought 
by their recruits and the people below them, and 
receive bonuses for growing their downlines. 

Like many distributors, Crossan found it hard 
to sell the products. She says she moved only 
three 24-Day Challenges over the course of a year, 
two of which went to her sister, so she tried to 
recruit other advisors. This too proved challeng- 
ing. “People don’t have that kind of money in a 
small logging town,” she says. 

In order to qualify for commissions each 
month, AdvoCare distributors must achieve a 
certain amount of sales volume, a mandate that 
drives some members to purchase products for 
the sake of meeting the quota. Crossan wasn’t 
bringing on new recruits, but she kept buying 
products, goaded by the people above her in the 
organization. “They said, ‘You gotta spend money 
to make money,” she says. She bought AdvoCare- 
issued magazines; she listened to prerecorded 
calls, trying to glean tips from her superiors. At 
one point, she clicked on a training video that 
offered scripts for inviting people to mixers. One 
line jumped out. “It said, ‘I've been thinking 
about you, and you've been heavy on my heart 

She pauses. “That was used on me.” 

While AdvoCare provides some training 
material—the company’s newest DVD says it 
“offers the average American the chance to make 
an above-average income’—many distributors 
told ESPN they were taught how to recruit by 
other, higher-ranking members. These salespeo- 
ple aren't technically employees of AdvoCare 
(they're independent contractors, like all distribu- 
tors), but they're the face of the business. They 
appear on the company’s website and speak at its 
conferences; they're idolized by low-level 
distributors. Very few members make it to this 
level—last year there were only 46 platinum 
distributors, the highest grade, according to 


AdvoCare—and it’s unclear how many of them 
simply remain there year after year. 

One distributor's slideshow depicts page 
after page of top salespeople: a former baseball 
coach and teacher (it says they make $12,000 
a month), an ex-police officer and teacher 
($60,000 a month) and a pair of former cheer 
coaches ($35,000 a month). Former distributors 
say presentations like this are frequently 
shared with new recruits. “They're showing you 
pictures of people in mansions and on extrava- 
gant vacations,” says Lisa Ranieri, a distributor 
who pursued the business for several years 
before giving up. 

When Crossan and her husband did their 
taxes after leaving AdvoCare in 2011, they 
realized they had spent more than $6,000 on 
products, most of which had expired before they 
decided to return them. (AdvoCare gives sales- 
people 30 days to return products or up to a year 
if they forfeit their distributorship.) Unlike people 
who had started a business, they had built no 
equity—it was just money down the drain. “I was 
like, ‘Holy crap—we went through our savings,” 
she says. “‘What on earth did we do?” 

AdvoCare tells distributors to give prospects an 
official income disclosure statement, which shows 
how many salespeople reach each level of the 
company. The numbers are stark: According to 
the latest statement, the company had 517,666 
distributors in 2014, and just 1,209 of them—0.2 
percent—earned more than $25,000 that year; 
95 percent earned $1,000 or less. Those figures 
don't include profits from members’ product 
sales, but they also don’t include expenses, which 
several distributors say outweigh retail profits. 

Levy, the general counsel, says many distribu- 
tors aren't actually trying to make money—they’re 
just in it for the markdown: “We have hundreds 
of thousands of people that join our business, 
most of them primarily for a product discount.” 
But even if you include only “active distributors,” 
i.e. salespeople who have received checks based 
on their recruits’ purchases and are ostensibly 
pursuing the business opportunity, the number of 
distributors earning more than $25,000 rises to 
only 0.8 percent. (Levy says many of these people 
also signed up for the discount.) 

One former distributor, who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity, says she did make a 
decent income through AdvoCare. But she 
acknowledges that almost no one in her downline 
made money. “It nauseates me to think of the 
people who spent $3,000 and didn’t make a dime, 
because they believed me—and the goal, and the 
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dream,” she says. “You catch people in a bad spot 
who maybe have hope that this could be a way for 
them to pay for their credit card and their kids, 
and you exploit them. That's the bottom line.” 

Several relatives of AdvoCare distributors told 
ESPN that when they tried to discuss these 
statistics with their family members, they were 
shunned. One man, who spoke on the condition 
of anonymity, says his sister stopped speaking 
with him when he questioned the business. “She 
won't have a conversation about it,” he 
used to be able to talk.” 

Robert FitzPatrick, an industry critic who has 
consulted on federal cases involving pyramid 
schemes, says he's heard similar stories about 
MLMs. “I have people constantly contacting 


me—‘My son wants to drop out of college, my 
spouse wants to mortgage the house. They won't 
listen to me, they won't talk about due diligence.” 
FitzPatrick says that across the indus 
distributors enforce such behavior, urging new 
members to segregate themselves. “At the core,” 
he says, “they're cults.” 


veteran 


ON A SATURDAY morning in January, hundreds 
of AdvoCare distributors trickled into a hotel 
ballroom in Orlando, lining up for photographs 
with top salespeople as Jon Bon Jovi songs 
throbbed from speakers. Many were dressed in 
company gear: AdvoCare polos, rubber bracelets 
and T-shirts studded with rhinestones spelling 
out the company name. It was 9:30 a.m., but no 
one was drinking coffee; Spark, the powdered 
energy drink, was the caffeinated beverage of 
choice. Several distributors were pouring packets 
of the stuff into their water bottles, leaving its 
chalky scent lingering in the air. 

In addition to its annual Success School, 
AdvoCare holds a series of smaller conventions 


like this one in 10 cities across the country. 
Tickets to the Orlando event cost $69. As the 
lights dimmed, the crowd sat down, then immedi- 
ately stood up again when Rick Loy, a longtime 
AdvoCare executive, strolled out. “Every one of 
you is a champion!” roared Loy, a petite, white- 
haired man with the silky drawl and sweeping 
gestures of a Southern preacher. Loy asked the 
first-time attendees in the audience to stand up, 
and nearly three-fourths of the audience rose to 
their feet. “You are the next generation,” he said. 

Over the next six hours, more than a dozen 
people spoke onstage; most received standing 
ovations. Loy interviewed a member of the 
company’s scientific board, a Florida-based 
surgeon, and one of the athletic endorsers, a 
baby-faced NASCAR driver named Trevor Bayne. 
(“It's a great product, and I really do feel like it 
helps me in the race car!” said Bayne, who drives 
the No. 6 AdvoCare car.) The company played 
clips of top distributors speaking reverentially 
about Ragus, its founder. One man called him 
“the Vince Lombardi of direct sales.” 

A platinum distributor named Brock Meadows 
gave a presentation on the income disclosure 
statement, the document that shows how many 
distributors make it to each level. “You paint 
vision with this document. You breathe life into it. 
You present hope and opportunity,” he said. Like 
many of the speakers, Meadows was tall and 
muscular, with the sort of no-nonsense brush cut 
favored by high school football coaches. “This is 
the equal and fair opportunity to walk into the 
arena of life and throw down.” 

Throughout the afternoon, numerous distribu- 
tors—mostly couples, deeply tanned and dressed 
in business attire—delivered short, emotional 
speeches. One woman, a silver distributor from 
South Carolina, wept as she described how she 
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had to send her son to day care because of her job. 
“My kids didn’t ask to be raised by other people,” 
she said. Minutes later, another speaker, also a 
working mother, broke down in tears. 

Before long, a pattern emerged. The couples 
told tales of transformation: Before AdvoCare, 
they were overweight, depressed, resentful of 
their jobs, resentful of each other. After, they were 
happy. The audience exploded when a local 
couple, Mike and Sarah Ferro, appeared onstage. 
According to the income disclosure chart, 
platinum-level distributors like the Ferros made 
an average of $1.2 million in 2014. Mike, a 
former water-ski instructor, paced the stage in 
a dark suit, his AdvoCare pin glittering from the 
lapel. “People don’t know how much you know 
until they know how much you care,” he said. 

A murmur rippled through the crowd. “Powerful, 
right?” Near the back, a young woman typed his 
words on her phone, then paired them with a 
nature scene and posted the image online. 

At the event, the Ferros didn’t explain, in detail, 
how they actually sell AdvoCare. But they provide 
plenty of information elsewhere. In addition to 
running a Facebook group with nearly 12,000 
members, the couple operate a website that’s 
replete with training materials. One PowerPoint, 
titled “How to Present AdvoCare Properly,’ says: 
“Health Crisis + Financial Crisis = Opportunity.” 
It goes on to claim that the direct-sales industry 
has “More Millionaires than any other industry.” 
(After being presented with questions about the 
Ferros’ site by ESPN, AdvoCare asked the couple 
to take several documents down.) 

Though the speakers in Orlando only hinted at 
their wealth—AdvoCare's legal department tells 
salespeople not to make monthly income claims, 
which could spur lawsuits accusing them of 
deceptive marketing—distributors in the 
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audience were more direct. One woman told me 
she made $12,000 a month last year. After I 
explained that I was writing a story about 
AdvoCare, she recommended a career change. 
“You're gonna want to after this. Lots of young 
people make money.” She pulled a few Spark 
packets from her purse and fanned them out, 
offering them as samples. 


WHEN ASKED WHETHER he's familiar with 
AdvoCare's multilevel marketing model, Brees, 
like Levy, offers a corrective: “It’s actually a 
direct-sales business model,” he says, noting that 
many distributors, like his wife, sell the products 
“casually.” He says he’s comfortable with AdvoCare 
salespeople using his name to legitimize the 
business. “In fact,” he adds, “I take it as a great 
honor and responsibility to uphold the values 

of the company.” 

Every MLM fosters its own culture. Some 
promote glitz and glamour; others, like AdvoCare, 
push a more wholesome image. “Drew is the kind 
of person, really on the field as well as off, that 
embodies who AdvoCare is and what our brand is 
all about,” Levy says. That brand aligns perfectly 
with the quarterback’s reputation: Family man. 
Philanthropist. Devout Christian. 

While AdvoCare doesn’t broadcast its religious 
side to the public—Levy says it is a secular 
company—former distributors say Christianity 
permeates the culture. The company’s sacred 
text, Ragus’ “Guiding Principles,” opens with the 
admonition: “Honor God through our faith, 
family and friends.” Several distributors say 
AdvoCare thrives inside churches, where pre- 
existing networks make it easier for distributors 
to preach the good news of multilevel marketing. 
“There are some congregations here in Dallas 
where, if you participate in some of the groups, 
you will participate in AdvoCare,” one former 
member says. 

The intermingling of business and faith 
has caused turmoil inside the business. Lance 
Wimmer, a consultant who was hired to help 
turn around the company in 2005, says the 
top distributors were divided by religion; the 
devout churchgoers held more power and 
wielded it over others. At one meeting in Dallas, 
he says, some influential salespeople confronted 
him about his own faith (a former distributor 
corroborated this account). “They started 
asking me a lot of questions like, ‘Are you a 
religious guy? What religion are you? Do you 
believe in this?” Wimmer left the company 
after a few months. 


For some members, the pressure to conform— 
in dress, speech and, above all, godliness—could 
be agonizing. “Religion was brought up at every 
event or meeting I attended,” says Shereef Kamel, 
a former high-ranking distributor. “They'd always 
say: ‘This is your calling. You're serving others. It’s 
the Christian thing to do.” 

Kamel, who runs a youth basketball school in 
Plano, was terminated in 2014 after he clashed 
with a member above him, who sent hima 
racist text, he says. (Kamel sued and AdvoCare 
countersued; the company declined to comment 
on ongoing litigation.) The company has cut 
off numerous members for various violations, 
causing their downlines to “roll up” to higher- 
ranking salespeople, who then profit from the 
extra commissions. Some exiles have sued; 
Badgett, the distributor who built the ranch, 
was terminated in 2006 and won a $1.8 million 
judgment against the company. 

Before he was kicked out, Kamel had built a 
sizable downline. “I got my friends into it, and 
all the while I hated myself,” he says. “I felt like 
acon artist.” 


OVER THE PAST three decades, the government has 
brought only a handful of cases against MLMs. 
Critics say the companies escape scrutiny because 
they're impenetrable; the industry's trade group, 
the Direct Selling Association, successfully 
lobbied the FTC to shelve new transparency 
rules in 2012. But the tide may be turning. In 
2014, the FTC announced it was investigating 
Herbalife. Last summer the agency asked a 
federal court to halt operations of another outfit, 
Vemma Nutrition Company. 

In its complaint, the FTC called Vemma an 
illegal pyramid scheme. The agency—which 
declined to comment on AdvoCare—accused 
Vemma’s salespeople of misrepresenting how easy 
it is to make money, pressuring new recruits to 
“buy in” to the plan and prioritizing recruiting 
over retailing. Keep, the dean of the College of 
New Jersey's School of Business, says there are 
numerous similarities between Vemma and 
AdvoCare, whose “compensation plan strongly 
incentivizes recruitment,” he writes. 

When asked point-blank if the company is a 
pyramid scheme, Levy responds: “Absolutely not. 
AdvoCare is a business based on terrific real 
nutritional products that are sold through a 
direct-sales channel.” She adds that the company 
has checks in place to ensure that its distributors 
are actually selling products. Like other MLMs, 
AdvoCare decrees that, in order to qualify for 


commissions, distributors must sell to five 
different customers every two weeks and retail or 
consume at least 70 percent of the products they 
purchase. Keep points out that distributors could 
be loading up on their own purchases—hardly a 
sign of outside demand. 

AdvoCare doesn’t disclose what percentage of 
its products are sold to people who aren't 
members. “[ Distributors] don’t necessarily report 
those to AdvoCare,” Levy says. “But we do know 
that our products are extensively sold and 
consumed.” The company points out that nearly 
400,000 non-distributors have purchased 
products through its members’ sites. 

Several distributors told ESPN that they did 
sell some products. But most said they—and their 
superiors—put far more effort into recruiting. 
“It’s absolutely 100 percent the business opportu- 
nity. No one falls in love with the product,” says 
Kamel, who estimates that less than 5 percent of 
his downline turned a profit. 

According to a 2004 survey conducted by the 
FTC, victims of pyramid schemes are less likely to 
complain than victims of any other type of fraud. 
MLM supporters say few grievances about the 
companies surface because they are doing 
nothing wrong; critics counter that discretion is 
baked into the business model. When people join 
these companies, they're often recruited by family 
or friends, and they go on to enlist others who are 
close to them. As a result, if they renounce the 
business, they're either renouncing their loved 
ones or admitting that they exploited them. 

Former AdvoCare members say loyalty keeps 
distributors silent—but so does shame, because 
people who struggle are told, over and over, that 
they simply aren’t trying hard enough. “Ifyou 
can’t make money, they blame you,” Crossan says. 
She remembers one of the mantras that was 
drilled into her: “They said, ‘You can’t do the 
minimum and expect the maximum.” 

Since joining AdvoCare, Brees says he’s been 
stopped on the streets by “literally thousands of 
people” who tell him how the company has 
changed their lives: “I have literally NEVER had 
a single person come up to me and say anything 
negative about AdvoCare products or the 
business model.” He adds, “I see the lives that it 
changes, not only as a direct result of taking the 
products but the financial independence it gives 
many of its distributors. 

“Why are all these people involved in 
AdvoCare?” he continues. “Because it’s a viable 
business, and they believe in the products, what 
they are selling and in AdvoCare. And so do I.” 8 
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“Am I That Bad a Guy?” 


INTERVIEW BY SAM ALIPOUR 


So, um, last year you went viral ... and | think we all 
know why ... when you drilled your nostrils and 
wiped it on J.J. Redick as he gave a TV interview. 
What's wrong with you, man? 

[Laughs] Well, I wasn’t really picking my nose. 
There’s no gray area with a nose-pick-and-wipe. 
But there was no booger! There was a lot of social 
media heat on me for that. Everybody's like, “That 
was gross. Why would you do that to a team- 


mate?” Yo, do you think I’m gonna wipe a booger 
on somebody on live TV? 

Fans know you as one of the funniest guys in town. 
Then you hit free agency. Boy, that got out of hand. 
Yeah. Everybody goes through some type of 
bulls--t in their career. That was mine. 

How did it feel to be the most despised player in 
the NBA for a while? 

It sucked. I was like, “Am I that bad of a guy?” But 


once you realize, “I made this decision for me,” 
you don’t think about it as much. 

Emojis pretty much told the story, but how did 

it happen? 

This was the first time in my life where I could 
pick where I'd play, where I'd live, who I'd 

play with. It was an exciting time, but I jumped 
the gun. Don’t get me wrong, the Mavericks 
are a great organization with some of the best 
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fans in the league, but I wanted to win a title 
here with the guys on this team. That was 
important to me. 

If you had a do-over, what would it be? 

I would have taken a couple of more days to think 
about my decision. For sure. 

How would you characterize the rumor that 
circulated last summer that you and Chris Paul 
weren't getting along? 

Honestly, if we didn’t get along, I wouldn't be on 
this team. I would've left. 

You’re saying there wasn’t a kernel of truth to it? 

I mean, players get into it all the time. Me and 
Blake get into it. Blake and CP get into it. 
Because we want to win, we're all super competi- 
tive. Tempers flare, it’s an emotional game, but as 
leaders of this team, we get over it and we play. 
How’s your relationship with Chris now? 

It’s always been fine, but I feel like we've grown a 
lot closer while Blake has been out. And when 
Blake's back healthy, we'll hit the ground running. 
As one of Blake’s closest friends, where do you 

feel he’s at mentally and emotionally, with the mid- 
meal punches heard around the league? 

I think he’s fine, man. It’s been tough on him, but 
we all make mistakes. Hell, I made a decision last 
summer and then thought, “Wow, I shouldn't 
have done that.” And we've forgiven him. 

So when | told a few friends | was doing this 
interview, they all offered versions of, “Ask him 
about his free throws!” “Tell him to shoot granny- 
style!” “He’s gotta bank it!” Sound familiar? 
[Laughs] Yeah, I get suggestions every day. 
Everybody's an expert. But everybody's not in the 
NBA. I hit a great percentage in practice. I think 
it’s all mental, man. Once you start thinking 
about it and the lights and pressure are on, you 
kind of psych yourself out. 

J.J. recently proposed a different theory: You're 
shooting with the wrong hand. 

J.Js full of s---. 

But he says you bowl and golf with your right. 
Which hand do you write with? 

Left. And my handwriting is amazing. 

And which hand do you use for the old one-man 
iso-dribble? 

[Laughs] Left! Left for sure. 

OK, it’s settled: You’re a lefty. So this season we've 
seen CP3 literally throw himself in front of a 
Hack-a-DJ perpetrator. 

Yeah, that was great. 

Adam Silver said changes to Hack-a-DJ are not 
forthcoming. How do you feel about that? 

I don’t care. F---, I don’t want them to change it. 
Leave it the way it is. Once I start knocking them 
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down, it’s just more points for me and my team. 
Just after the All-Star break, you dunked so hard 
the basket went crooked. Were you thinking of your 
latest All-Star snub as you left the floor? 

I think about the All-Star snub right before every 
dunk /Taughs]. 

Did you think you were in this year? 

I did. I thought I was in this year, last year and 
the year before [/aughs]. It used to bother me. 
Honestly, it doesn’t anymore. To be a champion 
and to have the respect of my peers would be 
more satisfying. 

You were almost a Maverick in part because they 
offered to make you the focal point of their 
offense. How do you like your usage rate now [14.9 
through March 8, up a point from last season]? 

I mean, there are times when you'e like, “Oh my 
god, I was open.” But in order to be a champion- 
ship team, it’s not about one person. 

Do you feel we harp on the negative with you 
instead of appreciating you as you are—an elite 
rebounder, efficient scorer, very good defender? 

I feel like people harp on the negative with 
everybody, not just me. But it’s fine. I don’t know 
where my game's gonna be at my peak, but I want 
to be an all-time great. If you don’t want to be an 
all-time great, you shouldn't be in the NBA. 
Clippers-Warriors might be the NBA’s best rivalry. 
What are the team’s feelings about Golden State? 
There's definitely a dislike. But I feel like both 
teams respect each other. We're two teams that 
try to kick each other's ass. But at the end of the 
day, they're champions and we're fighting to have 
what they have. That's our plan. 

| feel like you could be the key to this whole thing: 
requiring the Warriors to guard you. 

Yeah. I mean, if they go small, they go small. You 
gotta be able to guard them, but they gotta guard 
us too. I’m sure they think about that as well. 
Your big three have been together for five seasons. 
Not one conference finals appearance. Why should 
we expect this year to be different? 

We've been through a lot. The last two times we 
got eliminated in the postseason, we controlled 
our own destiny. We have to learn how to close 
out a series. We've added veteran guys who know 
how to play the game. 

If you believe reports, the front office has its finger 
on the eject button with this core. When you heard 
Blake was being dangled, what did you think? 

I didn’t believe that. I don’t think that’s anything. 
You can’t replace Blake. 

What's your emoji for how this interview went? 

T'll give it a thumbs-up emoji. If the first question 
was about free throws, you would’ve got a poop. 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED to know about the future of baseball you can find in its jersey sales. Two years ago, almost 
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over who would replace him. Turns out, the kids were ready on deck. In 2015, the No. 1-selling jersey belonged not 
to Derek Jeter but to NL rookie of the year Kris Bryant, 24, whose Cubs made the playoffs with the league's second- 


youngest lineup. Just a few spots behind Bryant on the list sat his youth baseball teammate Bryce Harper—who 
also happened to be the NL MVP. Mike Trout, 24, whose $33 million annual salary will soon sound like an ab- 
solute bargain, had the AL’s most popular shirt. All in all, six of the top 10 players on the list were under 27 last 


year—and that doesn’t even include AL rookie of the year Carlos Correa, the most promising young player on 
an Astros squad full of them, at No. 16, and Mets starter Jacob deGrom, who might not even be the best pitcher 
on his own staff, one spot below. It’s baseball's cyclical story of renewal—a story as old as the game itself. 
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ISEMEN S st time you feel old is [ook around and 
realize that{#Mfost major league baseball st@pare younger than you. 
If that’s true, a lot of folks are aging suddenly. Young studs are 
everywhere around MLB these days. 

Consider the best players in each league and the careers they could 
have in store. In the NL, that would be 2¢ r-old B Harper, 
about whom my colleague Jayson Stark has written: “He's a blend 
of Pete Rose and Reggie Jackson, as if that were even possible.” 
Actually, it was possible; his name was Frank Robinson. As in 
the Triple Crown-winning Frank Robinson who hit 586 career home 
runs and won the MVP in both leagues. He happens to be the best 
statistical comparison to Harper in baseball history, according to 
Baseball-Reference.com. In the AL, it’s Mike Trout, 24, and his best 
comp is Mickey Mantle. As in Mickey Freaking Mantle. 

Beyond them, the parade of high-grade youngsters just keeps 
marching. Jose Altuve, Nolan Arenado, Kris Bryant, Madison 
Bumgarner and Gerrit Cole were All-Stars last year. Mookie Betts and 
Carlos Correa will be for years to come. And that only takes us through 
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the first three letters of the alphabet. 

To measure just how drastically youth has 
taken over MLB, The Mag, with the help of 
Ben Alamar, ESPN's director of sports ana- 
lytics, studied the past three decades of elite 
seasons by play 
standard deviation or more above average 
in wins above replacement. Alamar found 
that, beginning in the early 1990s, the pro- 
portion of elite seasons by position players 
ages 25 and under declined sharply, bottom- 
ing out at 5.9 percent in 2002. Then it 
started to rise, and it has jumped sharply in 
the past two years, hitting a whopping 34.4 
percent in 2015. (The data is similar, though 
not as dramatic, for pitchers.) In short, 
young play re producing more great 
seasons than they have in a generation. 

Like hitting and pitching, youth and age 
tend to move in cycles as sources for MLB 
star power. Youngsters with Hall of Fame tal- 
ent don’t come around too often, so think 
about what happens when a few do arrive at 
about the same time, as Mike Schmidt and 
George Brett did in the early ’70s, or Rickey 
Henderson, Cal Ripken Jr. and Tony Gwynn 
did in the early’80s (or Harper and Trout did 
in the early 2010s). Teams begin to focus on 
developing their own prospects. If we are 
lucky, an entire cohort emerges. And as vet- 
erans, they dominate the game—until an- 
other crop of rookies is strong enough to 
replace them, and the seasons change again. 

Over time, however, those cycles are trend- 
ing younger. MLB's relentlessly increasing 
media revenue keeps driving up the value of 
wins, spurring organizations to keep improv- 
ing and innovating the search for young tal- 
ent. On one front, teams have stepped up 
their recruiting efforts in Latin America, 
where spiraling competition has them in- 
vesting ever more in hotshot teenagers 
(though signing internationals still costs a 
fraction of what it would take to sign North 
Americans with labor rights). In 2012-13, the 
first summer and winter of baseball's current 
CBA, the Rays spent $4 million, the most of 
any club, on international free agents. That 
leader-of-the-pack figure has since exploded, 


rs—which we defined as 1 
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“ACROSS MLB, 
SCORING 
HAS DIPPED, 
PUTTINGA 
PREMIUM ON 
SPEED, THE 
ESSENTIAL 
SKILL OF 
YOUTH.” 
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E COOL CROWD 


Kids these days, with their fancy defense, baserunning and power, 
really do rule the game. As calculated by Ben Alamar, ESPN’s 
director of sports analytics, here’s the percentage of elite seasons* 
posted each year by position players 25 and under. 


*An elite season is defined as one in which a player's WAR is 1 standard deviation or more above the league average. 


to $8.4 million by the Rangers in 2013-14, 
$15.6 million by the Yankees in 2014-15 and 
more than $44: million by the Dodgers this 
past year. As analyst Ari Berkowitz noted 
three years ago: “We've gotten to the point 
where signing 16-year-old IFAs [interna- 
tional free agents ] is no longera market inef- 
ficiency but a competitive requirement.” 

Domestic scouting, bolstered by sabermet- 
rics, keeps getting better too. A 2009 study 
by Sky Andrecheck, an analyst who now 
works for the Indians, found that the expect- 
ed career WAR of players taken No. 1 in the 
MLB draft increased by 35 percent from 1970 
to 2000, from 19.4 to 26.1, and recent drafts 
have bolstered the conclusion that early picks 
are worth more than they used to be. The 
development and evaluation ofyoung players 
are also improving. As just one example, 
more than 70 percent of the prospects who 
recently ranked in Baseball America’s top 
100 lists eventually made it into MLB's top 
100 players (as ranked by WAR), up from 
about 60 percent 20 years ago. 

As clubs grow more confident that their 
picks and prospects will actually turn into 
valuable players, they hesitate less about 
calling them up at a young age from the 


minor leagues, as the 2015 season surely 
demonstrated. And if something goes awry 
along the way, well, young players also make 
good reclamation projects. Jose Fernandez 
was NL rookie of the year in 2013, blew out 
his elbow, had Tommy John surgery, came 
back to strike out 79 batters in 642/3 innings 
last year and is now among the Cy Young 
Award favorites—and he’s only 23 years old. 
Meanwhile, the game's showcase talents 
have shifted. Across MLB, scoring has 
dipped, keyed by a decline in power, and 
teams—again, boosted by analytics—are 
quantifying and appreciating defense more. 
All of which puts a premium on speed, the 
quintessential skill of youth. Ifyou compare 
the list of MLB players who generated 5 or 
more wins above replacement last year to 
the group of 5-plus WAR players from 2000, 
three things stand out about the contempo- 
rary athletes: As a group, they hit far fewer 
home runs (24.3 per 600 PA vs. 32.9). They 
are much better fielders (defense: 19.7 per- 
cent of total value, compared with just 4.7 
percent). And on average, they're more than 
a full year younger (ages: 27.7 and 28.8). 
Occasionally, external forces have re- 
shaped baseball's balance between youth 


| 
2015 WAR of 
Bryce Harper, 
now 23, tops 
in the NL. 
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2015 WAR of 
Mike Trout, 
now 24, tops 
in the AL. 


| 
2015 WAR of 
Josh Donaldson, 
now 30, the 
(distant) third 
best bya 
position player. 


and veterans. For instance, the average age 
of players jumped during World War II as 
athletes were called into military service and 
teams often replaced them with oldsters 
who otherwise would have been retired. 
Pretty clearly, steroids also delivered an ex- 
ogenous shock to MLB's system. We don’t 
know which players used what chemicals— 
or, unfortunately, how much various PEDs 
actually enhance performance. But average 
age, power and the percentage of elite sea- 
sons by older players started rising in the 
mid-1990s, when it became common for 
anabolically supported weight training to 
extend MLB careers. And they all started 
declining in the mid-2000s, after the advent 
of drug testing. We don’t need to know pre- 
cisely what a man drank last night to recog- 
nize that he’s hungover this morning. 

With that era gone, not much is left to hold 
back the forces pushing baseball to keep get- 
ting younger. Smart franchises, like the two 
that metin lastyear’s World Series, are show- 
ing how to stay ahead of the curve: by devel- 
oping, hoarding and riding young talent. 

It’s all enough to light up the game for 
years to come. Even if it makes you feel as 
old as Honus Wagner. Bl 
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BRYCE HARPER—HIS PLAY, HIS ATTITUDE, HIS HAIR!—IS ON A MISSION TO CHANGE 


BASEBALL FOREVER. DOES THAT MAKE HIM A HERO OR A VILLAIN? 
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THE SMUNG |Senin : Gp rimc ib rokim 
dam, a convulsion. 1 Sppearsite. have beetpvn= 
giitapsred for a differen ?me—péereeps to 
slaughter animals for sustenance or enemies for 
land. Its grace is as undeniable as its brutality, 
and to employ it strictly for the purpose of strik- 
ing a moving baseball, as Bryce Harper is doing 
inside a warehouse in an industrial park near the 
Las Vegas airport, could classify as a serious 
underutilization of resources. 

This Tuesday afternoon offseason hitting ses- 
sion is off-the-record—observation is welcome; 
description is not—but it’s no betrayal of confi- 
dence to report that Harper goes about his work 
with forensic vigor. He trains with his father, Ron, 
and the two move about the cage in silence. 
There's an easy, liquid flow from drill to drill, a 
choreography of blood, with Ron pushing a dou- 
ble-decker shopping cart full of baseballs from 
station to station and musician Chris Stapleton’s 

voice carrying that same kind of brutal grace 
through a tiny speaker behind home plate. 

The sound of these baseballs hitting the 34- 
inch, 32-ounce Marucci bat is what I imagine 
lightning sounds like when it splits an oak. Inside 
this warehouse, where four-time National League 
batting champion Bill Madlock is one cage over 
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In his MVP year, 
Harper led the 
National League 
in WAR, homers, 
runs, slugging 
percentage 
and OBP. 
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employing a careey pertise to 
teach a couple of ov year-olds 
to keep their weight 

entire forest is falling 


BRYCE HARPER IS the’ 


dium turning as one and sayi 
Bryce Harper.” He was in Alabama, at a 
tournament called Rocket City, and he spent 
the weekend going 12-for-12 with 11 homers. 
Allalong, he’s been the kid whose childhood 
prowess reads like a series of clerical errors. 
He hit a 570-foot homer as a freshman at 
Las Vegas High, threw 96 off the mound as 
a 16-year-old, hit .569 his sophomore year, 
then got his GED to jump directly to junior 
college to be drafted ahead of his class. 

Prodigies, whether their instrument is a 
piano or a 34-inch Marucci, share a trait 
Boston College psychology chair Ellen 
Winner has dubbed “the rage to master.” 
It’s not so much anger as persistence. “You 
can't tear them away,” says Winner, author 
of Gifted Children: Myths and Realities. 
“They're single-minded. They just want to 
get better and better.” 

Harper played 120 to 140 games a year as 
a preteen and hit nearly every day with his 
dad, an upright, puglike man who spent 
decades swinging 300-pound bundles of 
rebar high above the Vegas Strip. “He'd get 
up at 2, at work by 4, work ‘til 2 in the blaz- 
ing heat and then walk in the door and say, 
‘OK, let's get the hittin’ in,” Bryce says. “He 
was never too tired.” 

Bryce also played football through his 
freshman year (a broken wrist took care of 
that), basketball through middle school (he 
was the offensively challenged lane enforcer) 
and spent a month each year on the beach in 


BABY, HE'S A STAR! 


Harper's 9.9 WAR last year was the 
second-best total for a 22-year-old 
position player in MLB history, behind 
Ted Williams in 1941 (10.6 WAR) 


California with his family. His only regret, he 
says, is not leaving high school after his first 
year, since he felt his rage had mastered prep 
baseball and his brother, Bryan (a pitcher in 
the Nats’ system), had graduated. 

“I can’t remember a time when Bryce 
didn’t have big calluses on his hands from 
hitting,” says Tanner Chauncey, a friend and 
teammate of Harper's since elementary 
school and a baseball player at BYU. “He 
was working when the rest of us weren't.” 

Harper was 19 when he was called up to 
the Nationals less than a month into the 
2012 season, two years after being drafted 
No. 1, and he wondered why it took so 
long. The sheer velocity of his play his first 
three years in the league—running into 
walls late in blowouts, flailing at pitches 
out of the zone, barking at umpires who 
were determined to test the brash phe- 
nom—was born of his quest to fulfill 
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ions. His, ours, you name it. 
pting to call last year’s MVP sea- 
led the NLin WAR, homers, runs, 
percentage and OBP—a victory 
Harper won't admit to anything 
tht be construed, even acciden- 
complacency or satisfaction. So 
it validation —validation for every 
rkout, every eyebrow-raising de- 
tended to accelerate him toward 
ig the youngest unanimous MVP 
ll history. 
han anything, last season's success 
can be attributed to patience. It followed 
three years of injuries and uninspiring pro- 
duction that birthed a new theme: He was 
overhyped and overrated, all before he 
turned 22. But last year he quieted the noise 
and looked inward. On April 24, he stopped 
taking batting practice on the field, remoy- 
ing the temptation to acquire bad habits 
while impressing fans. “You don’t want to be 
a5 o'clock guy,” he says. “You want to bea 
7:05 guy.” Former manager Matt Williams 
would tell him, “Most great hitters can fig- 
ure on getting one pitch an at-bat, and they 
can’t miss it. You're going to get halfa pitch.” 
Still, there were times during Harper's 124- 
walk season when Williams would chide 
Harper by asking, “Are you going to swing 
the bat today?” Thirty-two times in big 
league history a player has scored four runs 
ina game with zero hits. Harper did it twice 
ina three-week period. 

“Last year he started grasping who 
Bryce Harperis,’ says Nats shortstop Danny 
Espinosa. “Rather than trying to create 
something more, to live up to someone 
else’s idea of who he should be, he just 
grasped who Bryce was and ran with it.” 

Everything comes back to that swing. 
Civilizations have been founded on less. 
How far can that swing take Bryce Harper? 

Because here's the thing about prodigies: 
A shocking number of them either quit do- 
ing whatever made them prodigious or grow 
to despise it. (In the first chapter of his au- 
tobiography, Andre Agassi says he hates 
tennis.) Once the precociousness wanes and 
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“IT’S A TIRED 
SPORT. 

YOU CAN'T 
EXPRESS 
YOURSELF. YOU 


CAN'T DO lady's enthusiastic reaction to those last two 
WHAT PEOPLE answers triggers a chain reaction; even the 
IN OTHER kids who didn't have the slightest clue what 
SPORTS DO.” they want to be figure they can’t go wrong 
with one of those. Around the room it goes. 
Doctor. Veterinarian. Sure, why not? 

When it winds around to the biggest kid 
in the room, Bryce Harper says, “I want to 
be a professional baseball player.” 

“Well,” the lady , ajagged shard of 
disapproval seeping into her tone, “I think 
maybe you should pick a new profession. 
You know that doesn’t happen very often.” 

Harper looks at her with a stony silence. 
The words he wants to say are right there— 
You've got no clue teed up in his mind like a 
BP fastball—but instead he says, “Yeah, 


well, that’s just my dream.” 

Chauncey, seated a desk away from 
Harper, can’t let it end there. This woman 
needs to know. It’s an act of kindness, even 
mercy, on his part. 

“No, you don’t understand,” Chauncey 
ional 
-oldin 


“He really is going to be a profe: 
baseball player. He’s the best 12-year 
the country.” 

As Harper tells the story, his voice takes 


ona brittle edge. A funny, even sweet story 
about adult misconceptions and boyhood 
loyalty is something entirely different to 
him. It chafes him that someone would pa- 
tronize him, someone who had no clue. 

When youre around Harper for a while, 
it’s easy to predict when he’s going to say 
something he might regret. You can hear 
brutal honesty creep into his tone—some- 
times he just can’t help himself. 

“You know what I'd like to do?” he says. 


the ranks of violinists or pianists or com- 
puter hackers grow, the rage to master 
subsides and needs to be replaced—con- 
sciously or not—by another pursuit. 

“A huge problem with prodigies comes 
when they get near adult level,” Winner 
says. “If they're going to remain celebrated 
and famous, they have to do something 
new, and there seems to be a limit to in- 
novation in athletics. I don’t know: Can 
you change baseball?” 


Funny she should ask; we're about to 
find out. 


BUT FIRST, ASTORY: 

Career day, Harney Middle School, Las 
Vegas. A nice lady s 
grade classroom to discuss professions with 
the boys and girls seated in front of her. 
Each student is asked to declare a career, 
and it’s a rundown of the usual suspects: 
firefighter, doctor, veterinarian. The nice 


ands in front of a sixth- 


“Td love to look back now and see who actu- 
ally is a doctor or a veterinarian, and laugh.” 


HE WANTS TO change the game. He wants to 
change the perception of baseball players, 
to become a single-name icon like LeBron 
and Beckham and Cam. “I don’t know much 
about Bryce,” says his new manager, Dusty 
Baker, “but I know he’s one of the hippest 
kids around.” Harper wants to elevate his 
sport's profile through his play, through his 
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fashion, through the charisma of his person- 
ality, maybe even through the fascination 
with the size of the first free agent contract 
($400 million? $500 million?) that he'll 
sign shortly after his 26th birthday. Is this a 
prodigy’s natural urge to innovate or a sign 
of youthful hubris? 

“Endorsements, fashion—it’s some- 
thing baseball doesn’t see,” he says. “In 
soccer, it’s Beckham or Ronaldo. In bas- 
ketball, it’s Curry and LeBron. In football, 
it’s Cam. Football and basketball have 
such good fashion.” 

There are impediments endemic to 
the sport. Everyone knows about Russell 
Westbrook’s unique couture because he’s 
wearing it in an interview room. The base- 
ball player, on the other hand, is inter- 
viewed at his locker, often shirtless and 
sporting a hat head that can ruin even 
Harper's unique follicle landscaping. As 
Nationals first baseman Ryan Zimmerman 
says, “We're uniformed personnel.” 

And then there's the larger obstacle: the 
game's stern code. Case in point: Papelbon 
vs. Harper. It started when Orioles third 
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baseman Manny Machado hit a home run 
against the Nationals last September 
and reacted with too much excitement, so 
Jonathan Papelbon drilled him the next 
time Machado came to bat, which caused 
Harper to suggest to reporters that base- 
ball’s code is “tired,” which led to Papelbon 
berating and then choking Harper four 
days later after the closer found his team- 
mate’s hustle lacking—a Rube Goldberg 
display of baseball's grim underside. 

Harper has admitted fault in going to 
reporters instead of speaking to Papelbon 
directly (“If I had a problem with Pap, I 
should have gone up to Pap,” he says), and 
both men say it didn’t last beyond that day. 
But that’s not what Harper wants to talk 
about now. 

“Baseball's tired,’ he says. “It’s a tired sport, 
because you can’t express yourself. You can’t 
do what people in other sports do. I'm not 
saying baseball is, you know, boring or any- 
thing like that, but it's the excitement of the 
young guys who are coming into the game 
now who have flair. If that’s Matt Harvey or 
Jacob deGrom or Manny Machado or Joc 


PROJECTED SALARY 


Pederson or Andrew McCutchen or Yasiel 
Puig—there’s so many guys in the game now 
who are so much fun. 

“Jose Fernandez is a great example. Jose 
Fernandez will strike you out and stare you 
down into the dugout and pump his fist. And 
if you hit a homer and pimp it? He doesn’t 
care. Because you got him. That’s part of the 
game. It’s not the old feeling—hoorah ... if 
you pimp a homer, I'm going to hit you right 
in the teeth. No. If a guy pimps a homer for 
agame-winning shot ... I mean—sorry.” 

He stops, looks around. The hell with it, 
he’s all in. 

“If a guy pumps his fist at me on the 
mound, I’m going to go, ‘Yeah, you got me. 
Good for you. Hopefully I get you next time’ 
That's what makes the game fun. You want 
kids to play the game, right? What are kids 
playing these days? Football, basketball. 
Look at those players—Steph Curry, LeBron 
James. It’s exciting to see those players in 
those sports. Cam Newton—I love the way 
Cam goes about it. He smiles, he laughs. It’s 
that flair. The dramatic.” 

The question is this: Can Bryce Harper 
turn that swing into an enzyme to quicken 
achemical reaction that will eradicate base- 
ball’s old-school thinking—the unwritten 
tules, The Code, a century and a half of shut- 
up-and-play—and create a game in which 
players respect each other and retain the 
right to express themselves fully without 
fear of a fastball to the ear hole? 

It’s a big dream. But if not him, who? 
Mike Trout is Harper's equal as a player, but 
he’s as publicly charismatic as a plate of 
sand. Harper, in true prodigy fashion, de- 
mands attention. In Game 4 of the 2014 
division series against the Giants, he stood 
on deck in the seventh inning with the 
Giants leading 2-1. A fan in the sunken seats 
about 10 feet away, holding a glass of red 
wine, berated Harper with an intensity that 
couldn't be ignored. 

“Hey, buddy,’ Harper said. “How’s that 
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glass of wine?” 

Harper remembers that the fan sputtered 
before saying, “You're going to strike out.” 

“You know I love playing here, don’t you, 
buddy?” 

Seconds later, Harper drove a fastball 
into San Francisco Bay. As he touched home 
plate and turned for the dugout, Harper 
fixed his eyes on the fan, holding his stare a 
step or two longer than necessary. 

“He was just devastated about life,” 
Harper says. 

It’s the certainty, right? That’s why so 
many people have a problem with Harper. 
He can be good—we're fine with that—but 
he can’t let us know that he knows how good. 
He can hit that homer 
mire it, but it’s that stare he gives the wine- 
drinking fan—the extra-long linger that 
sinks the needle just a bit deeper—that 
changes everything. 


sure, and we can ad- 


HARPER TREATS THE subject of his Q Score 
like something he pulled from the shower 
drain. He's too young or too arrogant or too 
young to be arrogant. He's heard it all. How 
did the kid who went to LDS religion class- 
es almost every morning in high school, the 
guy who still lives with his parents in the 
offseason, get stamped with the word that’s 
become America’s all-purpose evasion? Is 
Bryce Harper polar 

“I don't care,” he says. 
really don't. As long as I can look in the mirror 
and say I played as hard as I could. I think 
people get opinions when they see me play 
the game and see the hard-nosed, chip-on- 
my-shoulder kind of thing. That’s the way I 
play. I want to kick your teeth in. And after 
the game I can walk out of those doors and 
be the happiest person in the world.” 

He has “Pop” tattooed on the underside 
of his right wrist and “Mom” in the same 
spot on the left. He has his surname and 
“Luke 1:37” (“For with God nothing shall be 
impossible”) in elongated script down his 
right side, stretching like taffy from under- 
arm to hip. Luke's message is a recurring 
theme: Limits are unwelcome. 


ing? 
.. don't ... care. I 


“I LOVE 
THE WAY 
CAM 
NEWTON 
GOES 
ABOUT IT. 
IT’S THAT 
FLAIR. THE 
DRAMATIC.” 


“He's the same way he’s always been,” 
Chauncey says. “When we were little, I was 
scared to death of him. The thing about 

ryce was, he did not ever slow it down. 

“A lot of people look at his attitude as 
negative, that he’s cocky or arrogant. 
Douche—that’s the word I hear alot. Is hea 
douche? No, he’s not. They say, ‘Well, he 


kind ofacts like one’ I always answer: ‘Why, 


because he’s good and he shows 

Why pretend? Is false modesty any less 
distasteful than outward self-assurance? 
Besides, Harper doesn’t have a problem 
admitting failure. In fact, he relishes it, 
bringing it up as often as he can, as if press- 
ing his fingertips into a bruise to relive the 
pain. He was 0-for-4 at the start of the fall 
season at the College of Southern Nevada, 
and he sat on the edge of his bed, a 16-year- 
old playing against men, and asked him- 
self, “Can I really do this?” 

He told Pop, “I don’t know about this. I 
kind of want to go back to high school.” 

“Is that what you really want?” Ron asked. 
“If it is, we can go back.” 

“No, no, no,” he said. “I can’t go back.” 

The next day, he homered in his first at- 
bat and came home and sat on the same 
edge of that same bed and told himself, “I 
think I've got this.” 


He's got one more failure story: Itwas the 
summer after his freshman year in high 
school and he was playing in the Area Code 
Games in Long Beach, California. He drove 
the ball all over the field before facing lefty 
Tyler Skaggs, an eventual first-round pick 
of the Angels. 

“That's when I got a taste for what a top- 
level guy is all about,” Harper says. “He was 
lights-out. He struck me out three times, 
and I walked back to the dugout thinking, 
‘Wow. These guys are good.” 

“Was that the last time you faced someone 
you could say was better than you?” I ask. 

The noise he emits is difficult to catego- 
rize. Technically a laugh, if defined by the 
strictest rules of noise classification, but 
probably closer to a scoff or a choke. 

“I will never say anybody's better than 
me,’ he says. “I don’t think those words will 
ever come out of my mouth.” 

Doubt didn’t get him to this point, and it’s 
sure as hell not going to help him change the 
game. There's something resembling a smile 
at the corners of his mouth, and the look on 
his face says, “What did you expect?” 

So ... douche? Trust me, he doesn’t come 
off the way he reads in black and white. 
Honest. Not that he would care if he did or 
ifyou thought he did. Not even a little bit. 
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HE GREW UP IN THE SHADOW OF THAT OTHER SIN CITY PHENOM, BUT ROOKIE 


OF THE YEAR KRIS BRYANT HAS QUICKLY BECOME ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST 


TALENTS IN THE GAME. EXACTLY AS HIS DAD PLANNED IT. 
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R’S NATIONAL LEAGUE 


TSA BALL ONA TEE, 


ED BATTING CAGE AND 


TELLS A12-YE Y TO SWING AWAY. 


‘kyard west of the Las Vegas Strip, Mike Bryant is trying to 
another kid to be like his son Kris. 
jat Kris, the Cubs’ 24-year-old All-Star third baseman. In his 
ajor league season last year, he posted a .369 on-base percent- 
ge, 26 home runs and 99 RBIs. As such, Mike's hitting lessons have 
picked up—parents want their children coached by the man who 
brought Kris forth. The man who's agonized over his own brief pro 
career and has spent years passing lessons learned from father to son. 
The man who has become the greatest entry point to Kris, a preter- 
natural talent who prefers to let his on-field play speak for him. 
Mike's student takes an uneasy cut at the teed-up ball and squibs 
a grounder up the middle. “Elevate it!” Mike says, his Boston accent 
booming off the walls, a Cubs hat pulled over his bald head. “Feel what 
your body’s doing.” He adjusts the boy’s feet, tells him to open up his 
hips alittle more. “You need the right knowledge,” Mike says. “Believe 
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me, I’m not wrong. I've spent the past 15 
years being vindicated and validated.” 

As proof, Kris’ likeness hangs in the bat- 
ting cage ona massive banner that adorned 
Wrigley Field last season, a gift to Mike 
from Cubs president Theo Epstein. There's 
ajersey Kris wore at the University of San 
Diego, where he hit 31 home runs in his 
junior year—more than 223 Division I 
teams that season—and made himself into 
the No. 2 pick in the 2013 draft. Kris’ 
bronzed cleats from his first major league 
at-bat are mounted to a plaque on the wall. 

The kid drives a ball to the upper corner. 

“See, your body’s telling you what you 
need to do,” Mike says. “Kris has done that 
since he was little.” 

Another drive to the top corner. 

Mike pauses the lesson. “You play Little 
League?” he asks. 

The boy nods. 

“Does Kris still have the record for home 
runs?” 

The boy shrugs. 

“Twenty-three home runs in one season,” 
Mike says. The kid looks perplexed. Mike 
can sense it. “You could break that record,” 
Mike continues. 

There's a brief pause. 

“But, you know, that’s like one home run 
per game.” 


MIKE TEACHES HITTING the way Ted Wil- 
liams taught him at spring training in the 
early 1980s, when Mike was a center field- 
er trying to survive the Red Sox's farm sys- 
tem. Use a slight uppercut to launch the 
ball into the air. If it was good enough for 
the best hitter ever, Mike thought, it was 
good enough for his boys. He started with 
Nick, his oldest. Then Kris wanted to learn. 
Mike showed them how to hold a bat, how 
to keep their feet under them when they 
swung. Just the basics. They'd hit for hours 
in the backyard. Nick was good, but Kris 
was exceptional. A few months after his 
fifth birthday, Kris was turned loose on the 
youth baseball players of Las Vegas. He hit 
a ball 180 feet. 


ii 
20Nb 


MIKE IS TRYING to find a piece of paper, his 
motivation. It’s in a binder packed with 
nearly two decades of Kris’ work, Dad’s ver- 
sion of a scrapbook. On one page, there's a 
photo of 11-year-old Kris swinging a bat, 
with typed notes: TOP HAND WORKS UNDER 
THE BOTTOM HAND. FIRM FRONT LEG. MAS- 
SIVE WEIGHT SHIFT THROUGH THE BALL. 
THIS BALL WENT OVER 300 FEET! There are 
newspaper stories, printouts of statistical 
analyses, strike-zone evaluations. 

Then there's Kris’ high school scouting 
report from Baseball America. It takes Mike 
some time to dig through the papers, but he 
finds it buried near the back. He pulls it out 
and stares at it. The words still sting. 

Kris always had doubters. First, he was 
too small. Then he grew from 5-foot-9 to 
6-foot-4 in one high school year. They criti- 
cized Kris’ swing, that uppercut stroke his 
dad had helped hone. Then Kris hit 25 
home runs in his first three high schoo! 
sons—plus 22 more in his senior year. They 
said Kris had “light-tower power” but won- 
dered whether it would translate to a wood- 
en bat. They pointed out his strikeouts. 

Mike reads the report aloud: Batting- 
practice hitter. Long swing. Wood bat. The 
same old stuff. He giv 
laugh. “No one remembers the doubters 
now,’ he says. 


a- 


a dismissive 


S 


MIKE OPENS THE door to the batting cage, 
checks his appointments and plans the rest 
of his night. It'll be a late one. The last kid, 
a high schooler, won't leave until at least 9. 


Dexter Fowler and Shane Victorino, two 
of Kris’ Cubs teammates who also live in 
Vegas, can attest to this. Some nights they 


have to wait until 9:30 at night to use the 


cage. Mike spends 50 hours a week here, at 
$70 a lesson, coaching kids of all ages. He 
has worked with Joey Gallo since the 
Vegas-raised, power-hitting 22-year-old 
Ranger was 7. Almost impossibly, two of the 
game's most exciting young mashers have 
sprung from Mike's work. 


Victorino has thought about this. He says 
Kris understands how special it is to have 


Real. Comfortable. Jeans. 


someone in your life who's a father and a 
coach and a former pro. If Kris struggles at 
the plate, Mike can offer more than encour- 
agement. He can help put together a plan. 

Of course, that’s partly why this 72-foot- 
long, 18-foot-wide cage exists. It’s a present 
from a grateful son. It’s a place that’s given 
Mike the freedom to concentrate on base- 
ball, to move from the workaday grind of 
sales jobs to something he’s passionate 
about. But the cage has also become a respite 
for Kris, a place far from prying eyes. He will 
never show the finer points of his work to 
the greater public. 

When Kris is training here in the offsea- 
son, they typically start off with the tee, then 
move to the Hack Attack pitching machine, 
which Mike bought after seeing a model at 
one of the Cubs’ facilities. If Kris wants to 
work on bat speed, Mike will dial in a 96 
mph fastball, center-cut. Kris’ favorite. Mike 
has figured out the dials on the machine, 
says he can pull up an Adam Wainwright 
slider on demand. 

There's an intimate relationship between 
hitter and instructor. Mike tells Kris to see 
the ball, to track it, to be easy. He knows Kris 
is a unique ballplayer. His kid, he says, is 
built for the ages. 


MIKE WONDERS IF he sounds nuts. He trav- 
eled to 30 games last season, threw to Kris 
in the Home Run Derby and became an 
associate scout for the Cubs. He's got a busi- 
ness card. It’s not a full-time job, but he gets 
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$250 ifa kid he recommends is signed to a 
contract. Adidas, which endorses Kris, is 
backing Mike on a youth team in Vegas. He 
has a lot of new shoes. He lives vicariously 
through his son, he admits, “just like you're 
not supposed to do.” 

When Kris reached the majors last April, 
he couldn't take his college number, 23, 
which belonged to Ryne Sandberg and is 
retired. So Kris’ mother, Sue, suggested he 
take 17, the number he used during brief 
minor league stints in lowa and Tennessee. 
It was also his father’s number. Kris thought 
it was a good idea. 

On April 23 in Pittsburgh, Joe Maddon 
penciled Kris in at center field. It was a rare 
outfield start for the rookie. Mike had gotten 
to the stadium early, as he always did, to 
watch batting practice. When Mike looked 
to the outfield, he could see the lineup post- 
ed on the scoreboard. 

17 BRYANT CF 

Kris was hitting fourth. Mike's old spot. 
Mike's old number. Mike's old position. 

After 56 years, he had finally made it. 


MIKE WANTS TO clear up a rumor. On June 
25, the Cubs played the Dodgers, and Kris 
left the game early. Mike knows there was 
message-board speculation that his son was 
hungover. Not true, he says. Kris doesn’t 
drink. At least not yet. Someday, he’s told his 
father, he will take a swig of champagne. It 
won't happen when he marries his high 
school sweetheart, Jessica Delp, next year. 


From youth 
baseball star in 
Vegas to rookie of 
the year and the 
new face of 
Express, Bryant 
has been groomed 
to make waves. 


Instead, it will come in the Cubs’ clubhouse 
after they win the World Series. 


MIKE WAS THERE when Kris hit his first over- 
the-fence home run. Kris was 8. As his boy 
rounded third base, Mike greeted him, 
scooped him off the ground and wrapped 
him in a hug. He knew Kris was a special 
kind of talent. He could see it in his pensive 
blue eyes, in the way he translated instruc- 
tion into action at the plate, as if he were a 
decade older. Mike knew what he had was 
rare, and he understood he would have to 
train his son differently. 

“Pro batting practice” started at 11, with 
Mike making Kris use the entire field to cre- 
ate hits. During games, Mike would bench 
Kris, at least for the first inning but some- 
times two or three. The pair talked strategy 
while the other kids played. He wanted his 
son to see the game, not just be in it. Mike 
also took to putting Kris at the bottom of the 
batting order. Two hits that day and Kris 
could move up one spot. After games, Mike 
would find the team’s scorekeeper and scru- 
tinize his son’s numbers. He changed every 
one of Kris’ infield hits to outs. Derek Jeter 
would have made those plays, Mike told his 
12-year-old. 

The idea was simple: Kris needed to earn 
everything. 


MIKE’S FENDER STRATOCASTER sits in a cor- 


ner of the cage, below a photo of him at 
spring training with the Red Sox. On the 
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“NO ONE REMEMBERS 
THE DOUBTERS NOW.” 


guitar's front, there’s a painted picture of 
Kris in his batting stance. Body low. Legs 
wide. Hands near his ears. Kris’ number by 
the guitar's neck, “Cubs” written in cursive 
with “M 
Mike still can’t believe it. There’s a message 
on the back. “Dad, it begins, “thank you for 
all you did to help me reach my dream.” 


ust below. A Fender Strat, man. 


MIKEKNEWHIS son would struggle. A father 
just knows. After his freshman year at San 
Diego, in 2011, Kris played in the prestigious 
Cape Cod Baseball League. Break out there 
and you ascend to rarefied territory. Major 
league dreams become real possibilities. 

Mike was forced to watch his son’s games 
online, 2,700 miles away, unable to afford 
the plane ticket at the time. E: 
agonizing. After Kris struck out 


in two games, he phoned his f, 
called his dad often, but for the f 
Mike could hear fru: 
voice. Kris had never felt like this before, 
never sounded this way. The phone went 
quiet for five seconds. Ten. Fifteen. 

“Did you forget how to hit?” Mike finally 


ration in his son’s 


asked. 

Silence. 

“No.” 

“Good.” 

Kris needed to take his mind to the back- 
yard. Feel the flow of the game, his father told 
him. These pitchers have been having their 
way with you. They're enjoying it too much. 
Get angry at the plate. Shoot the ball where 
the pitcher puts it. If it’s a mistake pitch, 
punish it. Move on to the neat at-bat. 

Mike watched the next game on his com- 
puter and saw his son blast a double. Two 
games later, he hit a grand slam, Over the 


Cape league’s final seven games, Kris raised ESria FAN SHOP | DICK’S 


his batting average 19 points. After the 
summer season ended, Mike began pro- WWW.eS p nfans h fe) p .com 
cessing what he’d witnessed in those last 
days—Kris finally understood that he could 
play this game. 


MIKE’S PHONE IS buzzing. He pulls the cell 
from his warm-up pants and scans the text, 
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pushing his Cubs cap higher on his head. It’s 
Bob Tewksbary, Josh Donaldson's personal 
hitting instructor. Mike is pecking out a few 
words when he gets another text. It’s Kris. 
Anthony Rizzo just got a Hack Attack. He 
wants to know Mike's dialed-in pitches. 


MIKE AND 18-YEAR-OLD Kris stood on a 
baseball field at Bonanza High School on 
Jan. 28, 2010, ready to begin batting prac- 
tice while a gaggle of pro scouts watched. 
It was 50 degrees, with the wind blowing 
in from left field. Mike would throw to his 
son; Kris would hit with a wooden bat. 

Before he threw his first pitch, Mike pulled 
Kris aside. Work the field, he said. Relax. You 
don't need to play home run derby. 

Kris was the best player in Nevada high 
school baseball. But here, on this field, he 
was the other kid from Las Vegas. Across the 
street from Bonanza was the College of 
Southern Nevada, where 17-year-old Bryce 
Harper was p1 ‘ing for the first game of 
his college career. 

Harper was the wunderkind featured in 


magazines, in newspapers, on television. A 
catcher by trade, he could throw 95 mph. He 
once hit a ball 570 feet. He quit high school 
at 16 so he could earn his GED, play one year 
at Southern Nevada and then go pro. 

Kris played with Harper on a couple of 
teams before high school. For years, Kris 
and Mike had studied Harper, watched the 
way he hit, the intensity he brought to ev- 
ery pitch. Mike thought his son was every 
bit as gifted. When folks marveled after 
Harper hit 10 home runs ina single tourna- 
ment when he was 10 years old, Mike 
pointed out that Kris hit seven in a single 
tournament when he was 9. 
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Perception was reality, though. Harper 
was physically mature for his age, a kid who 
would happily go toe-to-toe with a grown 
man. Kris, on the other hand, had always 
been one of the smaller boys on his teams. 
Joey Gallo and his mother would laugh at 
the way Kris would wander to the plate, like 
a lost boy, and then smash a fastball off a 
pitcher a couple of years older. Harper gave 
Kris the nickname Silk, and it stuck. Over 
time Kris had come to see it as a backhanded 
compliment, like he didn’t care. His play on 
the field might have looked effortless, but it 
took work. He loved the game the way his 
father loved it, respected their time too 
much to waste those hours together. 

With the scouts watching, Mike stood 
near the mound at Bonanza and threw his 
first pitch. Home run. Each time Kris con- 
nected, the bat crackled. Again and again. 
Swing. Gone. Mike kept track. Eighteen 
consecutive home runs. Thirty-seven before 
he made six outs. 


MIKE HAS ALWAYS loved playing catch with 
Kris in the cul-de-sac, father and son throw- 
ing the ball just beyond the driveway in the 
Vegas heat. As Kris got older, the throws got 
longer. By 16, he could toss a ball from the stop 
sign—some 300 feet, nearly the length of a 
football field. The games continued as Kris 
went from underrated high schooler to college 
phenom to highly anticipated pro. 

This past offseason, Kris stopped by the 
house to play. Mike and Kris started slowly, 
warming up their arms as they increased the 
distance between themselves. This is so fun, 
Mike thought. Then Kris really started 
throwing. To Mike, it appeared as if the ball 
were still rising, gaining speed, an ungodly 
hiss emanating from the horsehide as it 
streaked across the asphalt. When it hit 
Mike's glove, the ball popped like a gunshot. 

Kris’ arm was a major league weapon. 
Mike's hand ached. They haven't played 
catch since. 


KRIS STANDS OFF one of the grass workout 
fields one spring training weekend in 


FAMILY TTERS 


Carlos Correa made his debut in June 2015 and 
quickly became one of the most dangerous 
hitters in baseball, finishing third all time in OPS 
(857) among hitters in their first season 

at age 20, behind only Frank Robinson [.936) 
and Ted Williams (1.045). The Astros shortstop 
recently sat down with Buster Olney for an 
upcoming E:60 profile and shared these 
thoughts about learning the game in his native 
Puerto Rico: 


“When other kids were playing video games and 
those games that kids play, | was working with 

my dad at the ballpark every single night. That's 
something you don’t see very often when you're 
5, 6 years old. But | was taking 100 ground balls 
every night to get better.” 


“When [Bud Selig] mentioned my name [on 
draft night], | had all the flashbacks of the 
sacrifices we made as a family. My dad working 
in construction, me at the ballpark while others 
were having fun, my mom cooking for me every 
single day, every single night. At 12 when we got 
back from the ballpark, she would be awake 
cooking for us. All the sacrifices, it was just a 
flashback of everything we did as a team to get 
there. And to see it pay off was really emotional 
and really special.” 


Watch E:60 this spring on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. ET 
on ESPN 


March—across from the Cubs’ massive in- 
door batting complex in Arizona—and 
thinks about how far he’s come. 

He was doubted as a kid, even though he 
was a fantastic player. He struggled that one 
season in the Cape. He was sent down to the 
minors last spring because of service-time 
issues, a subject that is now being litigated 
by the Major League Baseball Players As- 
sociation. He struck out in his first three 
major league at-bats. He hit .168 last July. 

But the one constant in his game has been 
his father. 

“If1 go 0-for-4-with a couple strikeouts, he’s 
always like: ‘You had a couple good swings 
here. You're just missing it. You're right there. 


SPORTSNATION 


WHO WILL BE THE FIRST TO WIN A WORLD SERIES RING? 


33% 


Kris Bryant 
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Watch,” Kris says. “My dad isn’t one of those 
dads who pushes you. He picks you up.” 

Kris Bryant is what a major league ball- 
player should look like. Tall and trim, built 
from muscular right angles, his jaw per- 
fectly square. His hair is clipped short on the 
sides, fuller up the middle. He is unfailingly 
polite, a model for any franchise. For the 
most part, though, he is a closed book. 

Except when he speaks about his father. 
His eyes light up. “He always predicts good 
things,” Kris says of Mike. “Even last year, I 
was struggling at the beginning of the year. 
There was all that rookie of the year stuff 
out there. I never thought about it, but he 
was always like, ‘You're going to win that 
award. You're not doing that good right 
now, but youre going to figure it out. You've 
done this your whole life. I trust my dad 
with everything he says.” 

This could be the greatest team the Cubs 
have assembled since their last champion- 
ship in 1908, which makes Kris one of the 
game’s main attractions this season. Fans 
line the walkways and peer through chain 
fences to get a glimpse. They listen for the 
sound of his bat meeting a ball. 

One morning, Kris settles at the plate, 
takes a pitch during a simulated game and 
bashes it high into the Arizona sky. A couple 
of coaches nod in approval. A few whisper. 
Kris watches as the ball lands in the left- 
field berm over the fence. It’s just another 
swing of the bat. Without saying a word, he 
steps out of the batter’s box and waits qui- 
etly for his next turn. 
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THE SUPERAGENT IS ON A CRUSADE TO KEEP THE 
GAME’S BEST YOUNG PITCHERS, INCLUDING CLIENT 
JOSE FERNANDEZ, FROM PHYSICAL RUIN. 

BUT IS WHAT'S GOOD FOR PLAYERS BAD FOR FANS? 
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The rest is spent, in the words of baseball's 
most powerful agent, “working together to 
grow this player.” Keeping him healthy, 
keeping him happy, making him stronger, 
making him better. Executives don’t always 
appreciate the reminder. 

“When you draft a pitcher represented by 
Scott Boras,” a GM tells me, “you know what 
you are signing up for. I wouldn't say it’s a 
deal with the devil per se, but he’s going to 
be involved from the start, he’s going to have 
his medical people putting hands on the 
pitcher, and he's likely going to take him to 
free agency.” 

Five years ago, the Marlins avoided that 
scenario. Jose Fernandez, represented by a 
small Tampa-based agency, was a big-bodied 
18-year-old Cuban immigrant. He had so 
dominated a travel-ball showcase the previ- 
ous fall that some of the hundreds of scouts 


in attendance wondered whether he could 
pitch in the majors right then. The Marlins 
drafted him 14th overall in June 2011 and 
negotiated a $2 million signing bonus. 
Less than two years later, Fernandez was 
in the majors, having skipped the top two 
levels of the minors entirely. At age 20, he was 
the best rookie pitcher since Dwight Gooden. 
At 21, he had elbow surgery, forcing him to 
spend most of his age-22 season rehabbing. 
All that makes his age-23 season this year 
matter not just to the Marlins’ chances 
of contending in the NL East, not just to 
Fernandez’s push to get life-changing money 
as a free agent three years from now, and not 
just to the 29 other teams that will covet him 
when the Marlins inevitably offer him in a 
trade. It also matters because this season 
lands yet another flamethrowing young 
pitcher squarely in the middle of the defining 


controversy of this era: balancing a player's 
well-being with a team’s best interests. 
Watching over it all will be the agent 
whom Fernandez switched to just before his 
big league debut, the devil per se, Scott Boras. 


BASEBALL, AS A sport, is uncaring. It breaks 
its pitchers. What separates a successful draft 
pick from an unsuccessful one—what allows 
a pitcher to cash in when he hits free agen- 
cy—is, overwhelmingly, health. MLB pitch- 
ers lost more than 18,000 days to injury in 
2015, 33 percent more than in 2005, accord- 
ing to Jeff Zimmerman of Baseball Heat 
Maps. Last year 101 professional pitchers 
had Tommy John surgery, compared with 43 
adecade earlier, according to records kept by 
the Hardball Times’ Jon Roegele. 

Jose Fernandez, 65 innings removed 
from his own surgery, isn’t safe from an- 


TOM DIPACE 


other. Measuring seven variables that cor- 
relate to elbow injuries—including age, 
variations in release point, injury history 
and how often a pitcher throws with high 
velocity—sabermetrics writer Bradley 
Woodrum concluded that Fernandez is the 
ninth-most-likely pitcher to face Tommy 
John surgery this year, with a risk factor 
nearly triple that of an average pitcher. 
That's ascary prospect: Initial Tommy John 
surgeries are inconvenient career road 
bumps with relatively high recovery rates; 
second ones are career-threatening. 
Baseball, as an industry, is also uncaring. 
From the beginning of the National League 
more than a century ago, the conflict be- 
tween labor (players) and capital (owners) 
has spread to the field, to the degree that 
decisions ranging from the shape of the 
plate to the date of Kris Bryant's major league 


If Boras had his way, 
Marlins fans would 
see much less of 
Jose Fernandez 
than they might 
like this season. 


debut have been made with the economics of 
player salaries in mind. Everything in this 
sport is negotiated—even the way the Home 
Run Derby rosters are chosen, or the matter 
of who will pay to translate team paperwork 
into Spanish for Latin players—because the 
players and management have such diver- 
gent interests. And yet the league's collective 
bargaining agreement is mostly devoid of 
language regarding pitcher health and us- 
age; there are no rules governing how often 
or for how long a team can deploy a starter 
or reliever, other than he can’t be used in 
the same game twice. “There is one group 
of people out there that feels that pitchers 
are a commodity, and you use them until 
they're used up, then you bring the next 
person in,” says amember of an MLB team’s 
medical staff. 

The Marlins, to most fans, are the most 
extreme modern example of cold calcula- 
tion. Each of their two championships was 
followed swiftly by a fire sale, but over the 
past decade the club hasn't even waited to 
win before purging its roster. After the 
2012 season, the Marlins dumped almost 
$200 million in salary less than a year after 
opening a $600 million stadium. Miami's 
mayor complained to commissioner Bud 
Selig; the players’ union announced plans 
to monitor the franchise. 

This is now the team that will decide uni- 
laterally whether Fernandez, the ninth-risk- 
iest pitcher in baseball and one of the sport’s 
brightest, most marketable stars, will throw 
150 innings this season or 180, 210, 240. 

Well, the Marlins would decide unilater- 
ally if not for the counterweight of Boras. 


“| DON’T EVER expect to be a fan favorite,” 
Boras says, both hands hugging a large tea- 
cup in his uncluttered office in Newport 
Beach, California. “Unless it’s the player or 
a family member, I fully expect that a fan 
base is not going to welcome that the play- 
er has chosen me.” 

Boras has been bucking baseball culture 
since the 1980s, when he began represent- 
ing draftees who were seen as having no 


MLB pitchers lost 
more than 18,000 
days to injury in 
2015, a 33 percent 
increase from 2005. 


negotiating leverage. He uses loopholes (he 
maneuvered some draftees to free agency in 
the 1990s); he ignores chain of command 
(he routinely skips a team’s GM to lobby its 
owners directly); he uses public theatrics to 
embarrass officials (he flew a banner over a 
game in 1986 directing Toronto manager 
Jimy Williams to “Give [Bill] Caudill the 
Ball”); and he leverages every tool to ensure 
player mobility, pioneering the mid-con- 
tract opt-out clause that premium free 
agents now demand. 

The common thread is that Boras has 
power and uses it, which makes him a threat 
not just to teams but to fan bases. (At least 
that’s how fans perceive it.) When there's no 
obvious source of power in a negotiation, he 
finds it, finagles it, finesses it, flies it over the 
stadium. He's been called “the 31st fran- 
chise” by ESPN’s Jerry Crasnick and “the 
real commissioner of baseball” by the New 
York Daily News. “Scott Boras is the union,” 
arival agent told The New Yorker in 2007. 

Over the past half decade, Boras has rep- 
resented two other young aces who, like 
Fernandez, had Tommy John surgery and 
returned to uncertain futures: the Nation- 
als’ Stephen Strasburg in 2012 and the 
Mets’ Matt Harvey last year. On behalf of 
those players, Boras waged campaigns to 
protect the pitchers’ health and interests. 
He did so even though teams consider this 
an intrusion onto their turf; even though 
fans have at best mixed feelings about his 
involvement; and even though Harvey of- 
fered resistance verging on refusal to follow 
his lead. He did so because, he says, the 
sport's ability to protect its young “just 
keeps going backward. These are quality 
people, quality performers, and we want 
them in the game for 20 years, not eight.” 

Strasburg and Harvey had much in com- 
mon. Both were pitching for first-place 
teams. Both had been elite prospects and 
instant aces in the majors. Both were years 
from the big payday of free agency. Both had 
undergone Tommy John surgery and both 
were in their first full seasons back. Both 
were healthy, and both were pitching well 
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YOUNG AND THE RUNLESS 


It’s not just smoke. In 2013, 
Fernandez had the second- 
lowest ERA since 1961 of any 
pitcher in his age-20 season 
(minimum 170 innings). 


Dwight Gooden 
Mets, 1985 


Jose Fernandez 
Marlins, 2013 


2.19 


Fernando Valenzuela 
Dodgers, 1981 


2.48 


Dennis Eckersley 
Indians, 1975 


Don Gullett 
Reds, 1971 


as September’s stretch run neared. There 
were also differences: Harvey was a little 
older (26 to Strasburg’s 24), a little more 
established, and Harvey had followed a 
more conservative recovery schedule. 

Both phenoms put Boras in a position to 
have a profound impact on how at-risk 
pitchers are treated, requiring him to navi- 
gate a question that is as much philosophi- 
cal as it is analytical, legal, economic or 
physical: To what degree does a player bal- 
ance his own interests with the competitive 
integrity of a team sport? For Boras, there 
was another critical question: To what de- 
gree does the agent get a say? 

In the case of Strasburg, Boras laid the 
groundwork early, even before the right- 
hander was hurt. In 2009, when the Nation- 
als drafted Strasburg—perhaps the best 
pitching prospect ever—Boras required as- 
surances from GM Mike Rizzo that he would 
be handled cautiously. With Strasburg’s rep- 
ertoire and arm speed, the pitcher would 
have been able to step immediately into the 
front of a big league rotation, but Boras’ stud- 
ies show that few pitchers who bear a full 
major league workload in their early 20s 
make it to age 35 on the mound. Clubs don’t 
like to wait—“It'’s like having antlers and your 


but Rizzo con- 
vinced Boras he was serious about the pitch- 
er's longevity and assured him Strasburg 
would be used cautious} 

After 12 big league starts in 2010, Stras- 
burg’s ulnar collateral ligament tore anyway, 
and he missed a year. In anticipation of the 
pitcher's first full season back, in 2012, Boras 
went to Nats owner Ted Lerner and per- 
suaded him to sign veteran Edwin Jackson 
to pick up the workload that Strasburg 
wouldn't be able to carry past his recom- 
mended limit of 160 innings. Boras then 
made sure the pitcher's surgeon, Lewis Yo- 
cum, was involved in team conversations 
about Strasburg’s recovery. As the 2012 sea- 
son progressed and the first-place Nationals 
considered how much longer to let Stras- 
burg pitch, Boras went public with both the 
carrot—suggesting that the team’s roster 
was filled with Boras clients because the 
Nats treated players right—and the stick, 
hinting that they could face legal recourse 
(from their insurance companies, at least) if 
they ignored medical advice by pushing 
Strasburg past 160 innings. Rizzo listened 
to the doctors and shut Strasburg down in 
early September, at precisely 1593 innings. 

The choice was genetically modified 


sports-talk-radio chum, especially after 
Jackson was hit hard in the playoffs and the 
Nationals were eliminated early. Strasburg 
has been mostly healthy 
wins a World Series with the Nationals— 
he'll be a free agent this winter—it will go 
down as a failed decision among Nationals 
fans. The Strasburg case set an almost un- 
imaginable precedent: that a club would do 
something so contrary to its short-term in- 
terests because a surgeon told them that to 
do otherwise would go against the player’s 
long-term gain. “The Nationals did some- 
thing that all teams now have to look at asa 
standard,’ Boras says. “There's merit to the 
fact that the expert in the room—the only 
expert in the room—we all listened to.” 

Harvey's case played out differently. Boras 
said he and the Mets were “philosophically” 
in agreement before the 2015 season about 
his usage. But as Harvey kept pitching, and 
pitching well, he soon approached the 
180-inning threshold recommended by his 
surgeon, James Andrews. Boras went public 
with Andrews’ advice, the Mets bristled at 
Boras’ involvement and things looked ugly 
for a week. But ultimately, Boras says, the 
Mets were willing to comply. 

Harvey wasn't. The pitcher chose to keep 


‘ince, but unless he 
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pitching—he did skip a couple of starts in 
August and September—and, in Game 5 of 
the World Series, he threw his 216th inning 
of the year. He had resisted the Mets’ at- 
tempts to space out his starts earlier in the 
season. Boras’ own trainers couldn't per- 
suade Harvey to ease off his between-starts 
throwing schedule, which might have saved 
some bullets without costing starts. 

As with Strasburg, there are successes and 
regrets. Harvey threw in the postseason; he 
went 2-0 with a 3.04 ERA and nearly helped 
the Mets to their first World Series title in 
three decades. But in September, Boras 
warned, “This is the thing the doctors are 
most scared about: Matt Harvey threw zero 
innings in 2014. He will be the only player in 
history to go from 0 to 200 innings [having 
never thrown 200 before ].” 

So if Strasburg set one important prece- 
dent, Harvey set a different one: that the 
player, not the GM—and not even the 
agent—gets to decide how much risk his 
arm takes on. Those precedents are power- 
ful, Boras believes: “This is not an authority- 
driven exercise. It’s an educational exercise. 
If we can educate fans, the media, do the 
studies, then the ethic of the game and the 
integrity of the game go higher. People are 
going to come in and say, ‘Are you that GM 
or that team that just grinds people up, 
chews them up, spits them out?” 

The Marlins, for one, appear to have 
gotten the message. Over the winter, GM 
Michael Hill reached out to Boras to discuss 
Fernandez’s 2016 workload. Boras says that 
he has discussed it with the Marlins’ owner, 
Jeffrey Loria, and that Fernandez’s doctor 
has been in touch with the Marlins’ team 


ON THE VERGE 


Like Jose Fernandez, these pitchers might be primed for a breakout season. 
Jose Berrios, RHP, Twins 
Berrios, 21, could have been called up to the majors last September, but the Twins 
chose to shut him down after a successful season in the minors—he went 14-5 in 
166 total innings between Double-A and Triple-A. He has three pitches and the 

control to perhaps help Minnesota’s rotation now. 


Aaron Blair, RHP, Braves 
The big sinkerballer performed at every level before the Diamondbacks traded him to 
the Braves in the Shelby Miller deal in December, a move that should accelerate Blair’s 
journey to a big league rotation spot. Given enough starts in Atlanta, Blair, 23, would 
probably end up as one of the team’s top three starters in terms of value produced. 


Tyler Glasnow, RHP, Pirates 
Glasnow’s stuff would play in the majors right now, and his command has improved 
enough that I'd much rather see the 22-year-old in the rotation than Ryan Vogelsong, 
who is 38 and has been below replacement level for three seasons. He'll likely get a few 
turns, but if he pitches the way he did in 2015, we'll see Glasnow soon. —KEITH LAW 


doctor. “We've got a very good bridge built,” 
Boras says. “The information is flowing.” 
Adds Hill: “We feel that we have a good 
working relationship with Scott ... In re- 
gards to Jose, we would never jeopardize 
any player's health.” In February, the team 
announced that Fernandez would have an 
innings limit, details to be determined later 
in spring training. 


BORASISNOT naive. “I don’t expect teams to 
operate in any way other than in their best 
interest, because that’s how baseball works,” 
he says. But he also knows that the public's 
premise, that he’s the all-powerful agent 
who can flap his wings and give all 30 GMs 
chills, is wrong. Boras has almost no real 
power when it comes to how his pitchers are 
used. The Marlins don't, in fact, have to lis- 
ten to him; Fernandez is under contract, so 
Boras “can just be ignored,” a rival GM says. 
Fernandez doesn't have to listen to him 
either. “You don’t get to where these guys are 
unless you're a competitive animal,” Boras 
says. The only tool he has to persuade his 
clients is information: the studies his staff 
puts together; the phone numbers of former 
Boras clients like Steve Avery and Alex 
Fernandez, whose promising careers were 
deformed by injuries that followed heavy 
early workloads; the grave recommendations 
of surgeons. But ultimately, he says, “our job 
is to help the athletes make an informed de- 
cision. Our job is not to make the decision.” 
Finally, there’s nothing Boras can do to 
stop you, the fan, from demanding that Fer- 
nandez throw every inning possible—it’s 
difficult to ask fans to privilege a player's 
interests over the team’s. That's particularly 


“I DON'T 
EXPECT 
TEAMS TO 
OPERATE 
IN ANY 
WAY 
OTHER 
THAN IN 
THEIR 
BEST 
INTEREST.” 


SCOTT BORAS 


true in a sport that prizes pitching records 
of endurance and longevity. Three hundred 
career wins is a big deal; a sub-3 career 
ERA, not so much. 

So with no real power over the labor, the 
capital or the consumers, Boras uses what 
he does have—access, influence, resources, 
reputation, a knack for sticky analogies, a 
soapbox—to help establish a historical prec- 
edent (one ace sitting out the postseason for 
his own good) and expand players’ rights 
(another ace making his own medically in- 
formed choice about how he would be used). 

“T hired him to look out for my career,” 
Fernandez says. “He's proven to be the best.” 

Thestark reality is, Jose Fernandez will not 
be a Marlin in three years. He will probably 
notbea Marlin in two years, given the team’s 
track record of trading players before free 
agency. (Of the team’s all-time WAR leaders, 
16 of 20 left via trade; Fernandez, for now, is 
one of the four exceptions.) It’s not out of the 
question that he'll be traded to a contender 
by the end of July. In which case, his new 
team will want him to pitch in the postsea- 
son, regardless of how much it puts his new 
UCLat risk, regardless of whether it means 
baseball breaks another star pitcher. His new 
fans will want him to pitch. So too will he. 

And only Scott Boras, with a stack of 
studies and advice from the sport's top sur- 
geons, will be trying to stop it. Pretty much 
everybody will hate him for it. 

Says Boras: “Dr. Yocum called me once 
when we were going through the Strasburg 
thing and he goes, ‘I love this. I make the 
decision and you wear it. Thought I'd call 
and remind you of that’ Click. 

“Bring it on. That’s my job. B 
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WHAT'S THE DEAL? 


The Mets’ young starters make up what could be 
the best rotation from a single farm system in 
modern history, according to Baseball Prospectus’ 
projected WARP. And they're all signed on the 
cheap. Below we compare each starter’s projected 
future salaries to what his projected production 
would cost from a similar player in free agency. 


@ PROJECTED VALUE 


@ PROJECTED SALARY 
NET GAIN FOR METS 


Noah Syndergaard 


AVG. FASTBALL VELOCITY 97.1 MPH 


PEAK 
SALARY. 
A $16.9M 
NET GAIN A97 mph heater setting up an 
FOR METS unfair changeup and knee- 


buckling curve? If he keeps 
Sid. aM improving, Thor willbe the 
a Norse god of Cy Young winners. 


Jacob deGrom 
AVG. FASTBALL VELOCITY 95.0 


SS PEAK 
- SALARY 
$15.7M 


NET GAIN 
FOR METS 


The old man of the bunch at 27, 
deGromis a great example of 
the value of giving unheralded 
prospects the opportunity to 
change your mind. 


Steven Matz 
AVG. FASTBALL VELOCITY 94.3 


NET GAIN 
FOR METS 


$76.4 


The lefty began 2015 in Triple-A 
and ended it in the World Series. 
Abalky back might be the only 
thing jeopardizing a rookie of the 
year run for this New York native 
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Matt Harvey 
AVG. FASTBALL VELOCITY 95.9 


$30M 


$20M 
PEAK 
10M 2" SALARY: 
$16.2M 

tt) 


2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 2021 
AGE 27 26 23 30 31 32 


NET GAIN Fully recovered from Tommy 
FOR METS John surgery that cost him 2014, 


look for Harvey to put up his first 
S40 6M 200-inning regular season at the 
[| top of the Mets’ rotation in 2016. 
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ABAR NEW YORK? THE METS WILL WIN AND SAVE 


BIG WITH THE BEST HOMEGROWN STAFF IN HISTORY. 
BY DAN SZYMBORSKI 


Zack Wheeler 


AVG. FASTBALL VELOCITY 95.0 (2014) Babenns under contract sor 


the rotation (a third of which 
$30M will cost within a shoe shine 
of $500,000 a year). 


$20M 
Total projected WAR by 
the five starters in those 
$10M locked-in seasons, or 


PEAK | | 
SALARY: 
$7.2M 


2.95 per year. 


Total projected 

value above 

projected salary, 
a 2016-21. 


For more on how Bartolo Colon coaches these young aces off 
the field, check out Enrique Rojas’ story on ESPN Deportes. 


2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 2021 
AGE 26 27 28 2s 30 31 


NET GAIN The question is how quickly 
FOR METS he'll recover from Tommy John 


surgery last May. Without 
$76 gM setbacks, projections for 
| Wheeler will rise in a hurry. 
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POWER RANKINGS 


YOU MIGHT THINK THE DEFENDING-CHAMP ROYALS GET DIBS ON NO. 1—BUT NOT 
ACCORDING TO OUR WRITERS, WHO RANKED ALL 30 TEAMS, OR STATS GURU 
DAN SZYMBORSKI’S PROJECTIONS. SORRY, YORDANO! THIS SEASON BELONGS TO... 
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94-68 


Projected record* 


28.4 


Contribution age* 


PROJECTED FINISH: FIRST IN NL CENTRAL 
It’s not hard to explain why the Cubs rank first: MLB’s third-youngest lineup 
made the 2015 NLCS, then added Jason Heyward, John Lackey and Ben Zobrist 
Those former All-Stars join a dugout that includes the NL manager of the year 
(Joe Maddon), rookie of the year (Kris Bryant), Cy Young winner (Jake Arrieta) 
and the franchise’s all-time postseason home run leader (Kyle Schwarber!) 

But pitching depth was a weakness last October, And if wear and tear catches 
up with the 29-year-old Arrieta, who threw 72 more innings than his previous 
high, or age catches up to Lackey (37) or Jon Lester (32), who both made every 
start last season, cruel history could repeat itself. JESSE ROGERS 
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* PROJECTED RECORD After our ESPN. 
Opening Day, ked ESPN Insider D: 
and division ing, Though not every t 
pick at No. 1 and the favorites a 


writers ran 
Szymborski to use his ZiPS system to project each team’s record 

m lined up the same way, the Cubbies we : 
ding to ZiPS, with a 10.2 percent chance of winning the World Series. 


|| 30 teams based on how they'll line up on 


2 both our write 


+ CONTRIBUTION AGE A team’s average age, weighted by 2016 projected WAR. The more a team is 
fueled by younger players, the lower its contribution age will be. 


2 ROYALS 


GIANTS 


83-79 


Projected record 


29.2 


Contribution age 


85-77 


Projected record 


29.2 


Contribution age 


SECOND (TIED) IN AL CENTRAL 

ZiPS ho-hummed a projected 81 wins for 
KC in 2015, just a bit off fram the champs’ 
95 actual wins. Hmm, seems our machines 
might be short on memory. KC enters 2016 
without respect from the metrics again 
(see projected record above) but re-signed 
Alex Gordon (career-best .377 OBP), 

who helps form a solid core with Kendrys 
Morales [.847 OPS), Mike Moustakas 

(.284, 22 HRs, 82 RBIs, all career highs) 
and Lorenzo Cain [third for MVP). lan 
Kennedy was pricey ($70 million) but 
warranted for a staff that ranked just 12th 
in the AL in ERA (4.34). Kennedy is no sure 
fix (31 HRs served up in ‘15), but he’s an 
innings eater. Still, the Royals need to keep 
plating runs (4.47 per game, seventh in 
MLB) because this rotation won't be able 
to pick up the slack. —DAVID SCHOENFIELD 


4 METS 


SECOND IN NL WEST 

The Giants at No. 3 might seem 
high—until you remember that it’s 2016. 
This team is committed to being 
competitive every other year and once 
again sports a top-five payroll after buying 
two of the offseason’s priciest starters— 
Johnny Cueto and Jeff Samardzija—to 
bolster a rotation that ranked 25th in 
WAR. Adaptable, good at developing 
players and busy in free agency: That's 
how the Giants have created a dynasty 
(well, that and Madison Bumgarner). 
Continued even-year success will depend 
on whether Cueto rebounds from one of 
his worst years and whether the injuries 
to Joe Panik {back} and Brandon Belt 
(concussion) persist. A healthy infleld— 
really, a healthy roster—could make all the 
difference for this team. —ENO SARRIS 


0 ASTROS 


86-76 


Projected record 


28.1 
Contribution age 


FIRST (TIED) IN NL EAST 

The reigning NL champs took a huge 
step toward a title defense when they 
re-signed Yoenis Cespedes to a three-year, 
$75 million contract late in the offseason. 
The Mets were the first team to reach the 
World Series after ranking last in runs 
scored on July 31—a stat that turned 
around largely thanks to Cespedes’ 
midseason arrival and .942 OPS. A more 
potent offense can only help the Mets’ 
incredible rotation of young studs (best 
in the majors with a 2.80 ERA by starters 
under 27 last season), all five of whom 
could be No. 1 pitchers on other teams. 
But captain David Wright's health is no 
guarantee, and as Wright and the other 
Mets from the 2007 roster know all too 
well, there’s no guarantee when it comes 
to repeat division titles. -ADAM RUBIN 


85-77 


Projected record 


27.3 


Contribution age 


FIRST IN AL WEST 

After years of insistent criticism that 

Jeff Luhnow’s rebuild would fail, the Astros 
are now the prototype (see: Braves, 
Phillies, Reds). The three best hitters in the 
lineup—two of whom were first-round 
draft picks—are 26 or younger, headed by 
AL rookie of the year Carlos Correa. Cy 
Young winner Dallas Keuchel and the rest 
of the staff are battle-tested after 2015's 
playoff run, and new closer Ken Giles heads 
a bullpen that should hold any lead this 
offense can produce. The Astros remain 
susceptible to a high-strikeout staff—they 
whiffed nearly 1,400 times last season 
(made more acceptable by their 230 home 
runs, second in MLB). Other than that— 

or, say, a flukish rally, a la the Royals’ in 
Game 4 of the ALDS—not much will stop 
the once-mocked Astros. —MARK SIMON 
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SECOND (TIED) IN AL EAST 

As Toronto comes off its first playoff run 
since the Joe Carter blast, it’s all about 
offense, offense and more offense. The 
Blue Jays scored 127 more runs than any 
other team last season and still boast too 
much firepower for most pitching staffs to 
handle. The squad returns three of MLB’s 
top 10 homer bashers, including MVP 
Josh Donaldson, Sure, replacing lefty 
David Price with J.A. Happ might seem 

like a deficit, but Toronto hopes to make 
up for the loss with a full season from 
Marcus Stroman. It’s no guarantee: The 
24-year-old has just 24 big league starts, 
and after him, there's a 41-year-old 
knuckleballer and question marks. October 
history is filled with top pitching taming 
potent bats, so the Jays’ aim is dangerous: 
Qutscore everyone. —ERIC KARABELL, 


] CARDINALS 


86-76 28.8 


Projected record Contribution age 


SECOND IN NL CENTRAL 
The national perception is that the 
Cardinal Way is in jeopardy as the team’s 
championship core ages. The Cards 
themselves, who return many of their 
stars, aren't quite sure why. Last year the 
pitching staff’s 2.94 ERA was best in the 
bigs by nearly a third of a run—and that's 
sans three-time All-Star Adam Wainwright, 
who returns after pitching just 28 innings 
last season. If there is a worry for St. Louis 
management, it’s an offense that was 
24th in runs scored. But that lineup should 
improve with the return of Matt Holliday, 
who, limited to 73 games, hit fewer than 
20 homers for the first time since 2009. 
And with the Cardinals’ promising young 
rotation, strong bullpen and outfield depth, 
it all could add up to yet another World 
Series run. MARK SAXON 
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REDSOX = 


FIRST IN AL EAST 
Boston’s rise to the top 10 can be explained in two words: David Price. Price 
led the AL with a 2.45 ERA last season and gives the Sox a legit ace for the 
first time since they traded Jon Lester. That could make all the difference to 
a team that features the most promising young core outside of Chicago's 
North Side. Stars-in-waiting Mookie Betts (whose 6.0 WAR ranked seventh 
in the AL in 2015) and Xander Bogaerts are cheap offsets for underachiev- 
ers Hanley Ramirez and Pablo Sandoval, whose weighty contracts outweigh 
their light bats. In David Ortiz’s final season, it just wouldn't seem right if 
Boston isn’t playing meaningful late-season games. —SCOTT LAUBER 


THREE RED SOX 

RANKIN THE 

TOP 10 AT THEIR 

POSITIONS IN MOOKIE —XANDER RAFAEL 
PROJECTED BETTS  BOGAERTS DEVERS 
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SECOND (TIED) IN AL WEST 

After entering last year’s All-Star break 
four games under .500, the Rangers won 
46 of their final 74 to claim a playoff 
spot—becoming just the second team in 
AL history to make the postseason a year 
after having MLB's worst record, With a full 
season from ace Cole Hamels and the 
return of Yu Darvish from Tommy John 
surgery, the Rangers will hope to avoid the 
late-season dramatics, That will depend 
on high-priced hitters Prince Fielder (98 
RBIs) and Shin-Soo Choo (,838 OPS), who 
both enjoyed bounce-back seasons in 
2015, and budding star Rougned Odor. But 
the back of the rotation is a question mark, 
and when a team’s success depends ona 
host of guys north of 30—Colby Lewis, 
Adrian Beltre, Fielder, Choo—it’s far from a 
sure bet, —DOUG MITTLER 


88-74 


Projected record 


28.4 


Contribution age 


FIRST IN NL WEST 

The loss of Zack Greinke, uncertainties in 
the bullpen and an offense that proved 
inconsistent last season have raised doubt 
about whether the Dodgers can extend 
their club-best three-year playoff run 
Greinke is a huge loss for any team, to be 
sure—but the Dodgers do have that other 
pretty good pitcher: three-time Cy Young 
winner Clayton Kershaw. Youngsters 

Joc Pederson and Corey Seager, both of 
whom ooze talent, will have to make more 
consistent contributions for new manager 
Dave Roberts, who should supply a burst 
of energy. But if the Dodgers want to 
match last year’s 92 wins or reach the 
postseason again, they must improve on 
their up-and-down results, which 
produced stretches from seven wins to 
five losses in a row. —DOUG PADILLA 
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THIRD IN NL CENTRAL 

Over the past three years, only the Cardinals 
have won more regular-season games than 
the Pirates’ 280. But all those wins have led 
to just two wild-card losses and one trip to 
the LDS. Still, those October failures shouldn't 
obscure the big picture: Pittsburgh is a 
top-tier franchise, with arguably the game's 
best outfield (Gregory Polanco led outfielders 
in double plays turned last season and 

may have more pure talent than superstar 
Andrew McCutchen) and the NL's best bullpen 
(MLB-low 2.67 ERA). The worry will be the 
rotation: Behind No. 1 Gerrit Cole, the well is 
rather dry. Pitching coach Ray Searage needs 
to work his magic yet again. —JAYSON STARK 
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NATIONALS Projected record — Contribution age 


FIRST (TIED) IN NL EAST 

An 83-79 finish last season was basically a disaster. But the Nats were still the 
third-highest-scoring team in the NL, with a Pythagorean win-loss record of a 
much kinder 89-73. And they do have that kid Bryce Harper (MLB-best 9.9 WAR, 
MVP award). If Jayson Werth, Ryan Zimmerman and Anthony Rendon stay healthy 
after averaging just 88 games in ‘15, this lineup will be scary. Starters 1-3— 

Max Scherzer, Stephen Strasburg and Gio Gonzalez—aren’t quite as good as the 
Mets’ top three, but it's close. And don’t underestimate the impact of Dusty 
Baker, a turnaround specialist and three-time manager of the year. —EDDIE MATZ 


YAN KE ES Projected record | Contribution age 


SECOND (TIED) IN AL EAST =e to 

The Yanks are a team in transition. They're trying to win in 2016 while waiting 
out the bloated contracts of Mark Teixeira, Carlos Beltran, Alex Rodriguez and CC 
Sabathia. Last year the Yanks made the playoffs on the backs of the old-timers, 
but expecting them to perform at that level again is a tall order. The pitching is 
fraught with issues—from Masahiro Tanaka's elbow to Sabathia’s alcohol 
recovery to Aroldis Chapman's suspension for domestic violence, Andrew Miller 
and Dellin Betances will hold down the pen until Chapman returns in May, but 
the Yanks lack the depth to cover for all their aging stars. -ANDREW MARCHAND 


DIAMONDBACKS Projected record — Contribution age 


THIRD IN NL WEST 

After hitting bottom in 2014, the O-backs shed their cellar-dwelling skin and 
rose to respectability last season, finishing just four games below 500. Now 
they're trying to build on that momentum, adding Zack Greinke (9.3 WAR in ‘15) 
and Shelby Miller (3.6) to a pitching staff that was worth just 7.7 WAR total last 
year. That's backed up by a defense that led MLB in defensive runs saved, thanks 
in part to Gold Glove CF A.J, Pollock (second in NL in hits with 192), whose 
ascension to five-tool MVP candidate is real, The Arizona front office proved in the 
winter that it’s all in, and improvement should continue. —ERIC LONGENHAGEN 


TIGERS Projected record | Contribution age 


SECOND (TIED) IN AL CENTRAL 
The Tigers are considered a top-half team despite 2015's abysmal 74-87 record 
because first-year GM Al Avila had one of MLB's busiest offseasons. Avila 
improved the club's pitching depth, adding free agents Jordan Zimmermann and 
Mike Pelfrey, and bolstered the bullpen with bona fide closer Francisco Rodriguez. 
Offensively, the Tigers’ lineup remains one of the best in baseball, featuring five 
former or current All-Stars—one of whom is Miguel Cabrera. If injuries don’t 
derail this year’s team the way they did in ‘15, this squad should more closely 
resemble the one that won four straight division titles. —KATIE STRANG 
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ANGELS 


80-82 28.6 


Projected record Contribution age 


FOURTH IN AL WEST 

Poor Mike Trout. The man could have four 
MVP trophies by now and has only one. Last 
season he was the only Angel with an OBP 
above .325 (his was .402). That helps explain 
why he and Albert Pujols both hit 40 homers 
yet drove in fewer than 100 runs—and how, 
in a year, the team went from first in the AL in 
scoring to 12th. Trout alone can carry the 
offense again, but the Angels will make the 
playoffs only if the rotation has a monster 
year. That largely depends on whether Garrett 
Richards, whose 2015 was hindered by knee 
issues, can return to ace status and whether 
Andrew Heaney (3.49 ERA) can follow up ona 
promising rookie campaign. —D.S. 
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FIRST IN AL CENTRAL 

The Indians put up their third straight 
winning season on Terry Francona’s 
watch, but just barely—dropping from 

92 to 81 wins in three years. So how will 
they reverse the trend? Despite offensive 
troubles (11th in the AL in scoring), they 
have a young rotation that could be one 
of MLB’s best: Carlos Carrasco posted 
the second half’s third-highest K rate by 
an everyday starter (behind two guys 
named Kershaw and Strasburg], and he'll 
pitch behind 2014 Cy Young winner Corey 
Kluber. The offense and defense will 
improve with a full year fram franchise 
SS Francisco Lindor, who was third on the 
team in OPS [.835) in just 99 games and 
finished a close second to Carlos Correa 
in ROY voting. —CHRISTINA KAHRL 
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FIFTH IN AL EAST 

The Rays have a shot to compete in 2016 
for the same reasons they have a shot 
every year: a talented rotation backed 

by an above-average defense. Ace 

Chris Archer (10.7 K/9, second in AL) leads 
a stable of under-30 starters, with backup 
from top prospect Blake Snell and Alex 
Cobb, who returns midseason. Behind 

the pitchers is a strong core of defenders 
led by Gold Glove winners Evan Longoria 
and Kevin Kiermaier—a web gem machine 
whose DWAR was tops in the AL at 5.0. 

But revamping the offense is an annual 
exercise for the Rays, and additions Corey 
Dickerson, Steve Pearce, Hank Conger and 
Logan Morrison all come with question 
marks. Rays brass just hope they'll provide 
a needed boost in boom. —TOMMY RANCEL 


‘SECOND IN AL WEST 

New GM Jerry Dipoto should have been 
paid time and a half for the countless 
moves he made over the winter. He gave 
up on some disappointing prospects in 
order to improve the outfield defense 

(with Leonys Martin] and also added 
offense at first base (Adam Lind) and 
catcher (Chris lannetta). That all could help, 
but it won't be a cure-all for this team’s 
issues. Will Dipoto’s improvements to the 
bullpen, which was one of MLB's worst and 
blew 24 saves last season, be enough? Can 
Robinson Cano continue the momentum 
that raised his OPS from .660 to .926 in the 
second half? And are the Mariners ever 
going to start scoring enough runs to back 
up King Felix Hernandez and become true 
contenders? —JIM CAPLE 


SECOND (TIED) IN AL CENTRAL 

Stop us if you've heard this one before: 
The White Sox filled some key needs 
during the offseason. Of course, they did 
that last offseason too, and the results 
failed to match the hype. The stalwarts are 
as good as ever: Jose Abreu (66 HRs over 
the past two seasons) powers the offense 
Chris Sale, last year’s strikeout leader with 
274, and Jose Quintana are an unheralded 
one-two punch capable of doing serious 
damage—if only the defense can help the 
cause and Quintana can get just a tiny bit 
of run support (last year he averaged just 
3.57 runs, seventh lowest in MLB). Brett 
Lawrie and Todd Frazier are upgrades in 
the infield, but the Sox aren't as deep as 
they should be, so a key injury could send 
them into a downward spiral. —D.P. 
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Last year’s “breakout” season 
actually added up to just 83 wins, 
but the Twins were in wild-card 
contention until the third-to-last 
game and enjoyed their first 
winning campaign since 2010, 
They'll need better health in 
their rotation and growth from 
their youngsters to maintain 
momentum, Rookie righty Jose 
Berrios (0.96 WHIP in Triple-A] 
might be a legit front-end 
starter someday, Miguel Sano 
could lead the league in homers 
[18 in 80 games in 2015) and 
Byron Buxton has a shot at ROY 
honors. Maybe a little new blood 
will help Joe Mauer improve on 
his career-low .265 BA. —C.K. 


26 ATHLETICS 


Miami finished third in the NL 
East last season, a full 20 games 
under .SO0. But it could have 
been so much worse: Topping 

70 wins in a season largely 
without Giancarlo Stanton and 
Jose Fernandez is at least a 
moral victory. Those megastars 
are back, with a few more bright 
spots: Free agent addition 
Wei-Yin Chen (3.8 WAR] will 
strengthen the rotation, and 
Christian Yelich and Marcell 
Ozuna will shore up a middle of 
the order that ranked 29th in 
HRs, runs and RBis last year. No, 
the odds aren’t good, but with a 
top-10 hitter and top-10 starter, 
there's always a chance. —T.R. 


27 BREWERS 


Not even the signing of Yovani 
Gallardo (223 starts since 2009, 
seventh in MLB) can save the O's 
from a bottom-third ranking. 
Gallardo replaces departed LHP 
Wei-Yin Chen, but the righty's 
declining velocity and K rate are 
concerns, and that’s the only 
change to a rotation that posted 
a 4.53 ERA last season (14th in 
the AL). That said, the Orioles can 
mash. Reigning homer champ 
Chris Davis, with a new seven- 
year deal, tops baseball with 159 
dingers over the past four years 
and is one of five Orioles with a 


30-homer season on the résumé. 


With this rotation, they'll need all 
the power they can get. —E.M. 


26 REDS 


After a wild 2015 offseason 
under rookie GM A.J. Preller, the 
Padres won just 74 games— 
three fewer than in 2014. Preller 
traded away Craig Kimbrel, 
Joaquin Benoit and Jedd Gyorko 
{in exchange for an impressive 
collection of prospects) and lost 
Justin Upton and lan Kennedy to 
free agency, so success will be 
left to Matt Kemp (100 RBIs last 
year), James Shields [MLB-worst 
33 HRs surrendered) and former 
AL ROY Wil Myers. Vets Fernando 
Rodney and Alexei Ramirez also 
join the club, but the Pad Squad 
might not have a legit All-Star 
when the Midsummer Classic 
hits Petco Park in July. —D.M. 


29 BRAVES 


A five-year stretch of losing 
seasons is likely to continue for 
a franchise that hasn't been 
able to rebuild or contend, 

The Rockies parted with Troy 
Tulowitzki last summer, but 3B 
Nolan Arenado (42 HRs and 
130 RBIs, both NL bests) is a 
joy to watch and will fill those 
shoes, And if they can’t win, at 
least they'll score: They led the 
NLin runs last season and hit a 
robust .302 at spacious Coors 
Field with 288 extra-base hits. 
But the team’s 5.04 ERA was an 
MLB-worst, and with no new 
arms, don’t look for results to be 
markedly different from last 
year’s 94-loss campaign. —E.K, 
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Per usual, the A's feature a lean 
payroll, a fluid roster and an 

iffy farm system. The only thing 
keeping them out of the 
basement? The fact that Billy 
Beane has found his way out of 
this sort of predicament before. 
And quickly. Last year CF Billy 
Burns showed his upside in his 
sophomore season (.294 BA, 

26 stolen bases), and newcomer 
Khris Davis should demonstrate 
his power (a homer every 14.5 
at-bats in 2015) in his first 
season in the Bay Area. If the 
odds-and-ends staff behind 

ace Sonny Gray can surprise, you 
can almost squint and see a 
wild-card team. —E.S. 


Some might call it tanking— 
more accurately, it’s an 
inspired rebuild. Even before 
Doug Melvin turned the GM 
chair over to David Stearns, 
the Brewers began to restock, 
taking their farm system from 
bottom-five to top-five in 

just two seasons. Still, there 
are players to watch in Miller 
Park: Jonathan Lucroy and 
Ryan Braun are the most 
recognizable regulars, and 

the summer arrival of stud 
prospect Orlando Arcia (.800 
OPS in Double-A last season), 
the best of many promising 
prospects to come, should perk 
up Brew fans. —TONY BLENGINO 


In 2015, the Reds finished 

36 games out of first in the 
ultracompetitive NL Central— 
and it’s tough to expect more 
without Johnny Cueto, Aroldis 
Chapman or Todd Frazier. On 
the plus side, Joey Votto had a 
-4S9 OBP (second in MLB) and 
finished third in MVP voting 
{on a 64-win team!). This 
season the Reds have high 
hopes for a rotation that 
features youngsters Anthony 
DeSclafani and Raisel Iglesias, 
and Homer Bailey, who should 
be back in May. But if things 
unravel quickly, skipper Bryan 
Price will be in an unenviable 
position. —JERRY CRASNICK 


The Braves are yet another team 
in roster tear-down mode, but 
there was significant payoff in 
dealing Andrelton Simmons and 
Shelby Miller. Keith Law ranked 
the farm system as 2016's 
best—it’s just not MLB-ready 
yet. At the big club, there’s not 
much starting pitching beyond 
Julio Teheran, and offensively, 
Freddie Freeman is the only 
high-end run producer (three 
straight seasons of .840-plus 
OPS). And the defense takes a 
huge hit with the loss of 
Simmons. They're a notch above 
terrible, but in a top-heavy NL 
East, it will be especially difficult 
to rise to mediocrity. —M.S. 


In 2011, the Phillies led the 
majors with 102 wins. In 2015? 
Last, with 63. They began a 
hard-core rebuild last year, 
trading away Cole Hamels and 
Jonathan Papelbon for prospects. 
Now it's about giving the kids a 
chance. Third baseman Maikel 
Franco impressed as a rookie 
(840 OPS}, and shortstop J.P. 
Crawford should debut this year. 
There are better days to come as 
Pete Mackanin begins his first 
full season as manager, but the 
rotation and offense ranked 23th 
and 27th, respectively, last year. 
The next few seasons will be 
about enduring short-term pain 
in hopes of long-term gain. —J.C. 
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Six out of six 
experts agree: 
Seager is the 
top NL rookie. 


THE PIGKS ARE 


Alot can happen in six months. Wrigley’s ivy can grow 
5 feet, a Padre can play for three managers and every 
preseason mortal lock can die an ugly death (sorry, Nats). 
That's why we've hedged and asked six of ESPN's 

best baseball minds to give us their 2016 predictions. 

So consider the Cubs officially jinxed, Mike Trout 
overwhelmingly awesome and Dodgers SS Corey Seager 
the game's next big thing. Make us look good, kid, and we 
might put you on the cover in your very own gold bow tie. 
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